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The youth hastily snatched her hand, and pressed it 
The next moment he was lost among the 


THE MANTILLA. \ 
Tue last gleam of day was silvering the waters of the | to his lips. 

Guadalaviar, at the mouth of which stands the ancient | ™®°* of the Glorietta. , 

city of Valencia. Above the other buildings rose the | The noise of the Duenna had alarmed the inmates of 

tower of Miquilet, with its bell sending its solemn tones | the mansion, who hastened to her assistance, but the 

fat and near, calling the inhabitants to prayers. calm demeanor of Isabella converted their alarm into 


Far || 
as the eye could reach, extended the fertile valley afl laughter, especially when she informed them that the 
eee de Valencia alia with thriving villages old dame’s cries arose solely from the polite attention of 


vineyards and cottages, bounded by the sea in the dis- || * passing cavalier in tendering her her fan which she 
tance, and surrounded by the lofty mountains of Catalo- | had accidentally dropped. 
That night, when the bell of Miquilet told the mid- 


nia. The stars were slowly gemming the fields of azure, || 
. night hour, Isabella stood in her balcony which overhurt 
and the crescent moon ascending the vault of heaven; | mg ’ wae wy we g 
it was indeed a night of beauty—a scene to attune the the garden. A slight movement was soon heard among 
mied to cienincen end peace | the orange foliage, and a tall figure shrouded in a flowing 
The service had ceased, and the congregation was | mantle, advanced and stood beneath the balcony. 
, : 
slowly departing from the cathedral of Saint Cecilius. | os 
r | ‘““ ' 
Among the last of the worshippers was a young female, | I — 
closely shrouded in a mantilla, yet of so thin a texture | uudible from a 
was it, that her face and figure were almost percepti- ' ‘Secure then this ladder to the rails and descend. 


ble. In her hand she carried a fan of the most exqui- || And throwing a ladder of silken cords, it was caught 
| by Isabella, who, having fastened it as desired, the 


site workmanship, but seemingly more for ornament || : 
| next moment she was in the arms of her lover 


‘than use; behind her hobbled an old Duenna, who, ! . 

with difficulty, kept pace with the tripping feet of | ‘ Now, then, for the chapel of the Lady Mother,—ere 
Donna Isabella, for such was the name of the maiden. | i ye wilt be for as — myer 

Close by her side walked a young and noble-looking “That morning you will never see,’’ cried Don 
cavalier, whose deep dark eye was rivetted upon her | Henriquez, brother of Isabella, advancing from an 


: , ne Re —“ Traitor! villai 
while ever and anon glances of recognition were ex- /umbrageous shrubbery close by,—“ Traitor! villain! 


changed between them, ’till, at length, the suspicion of || would you seek to dishonor the noble blood of Velas- 
the old lady was aroused, who, shouldered aside the 1 quart Draw, coward, and defend thyself" 
youth, and seizing the arm of her young charge, quitted | With the speed of lightning, were the rapiers of the 
her not ‘till they reached a noble mansion in the neigh- || CPPoments crossed, and with the speed of lightning was 
borhood of the ever verdant Glorietta. } that of Henriquez buried in the heart of the mask— 
But the young cavalier was not to be thwarted in his || who, falling, exclaimed: “‘ Henriquez, you have killed 
: P lw > ” 
design, which was, to convey to his lady love a billet of | your Prince! : ; 
appointment, nor was Donna Isabella deficient of inven-|| 1 alarm speedily brought the domestics to the 
tion in favoring the wishes of her lover, for just as she | °°&"® of slaughter—the mask was removed from the 


was on the eve of ascending the stairs leading to her ! face of the departed, and too surely were the gallant 


mansion, she dropped her fan as if by accident. The I features of the noble Pedro, Prince “i Com on 
opportunity was immediately seized by the cavalier, | Arragon, revealed to the horror stricken gaze of 


lll 
who, lifting it, unseen to the Duenna, slipped within its 


“ Are you ready 7” asked the mask. 
answered the maiden, in a breath scarce 


|| Henriquez. 

folds a billet, and kneeling, presented it to the blushing | 
girl | 

“You are too forward,” muttered the ancient lady. 
“It is well her brother is not at hand, else he would | 
chastise thy insolence.”’ | 
. “He durst not,” replied the cavalier; “ my blood is as | 
noble as that which flows within the veins of any of the 
race of Velasquez.” 

“Hoity—toity, we shall see that,” said the old crone, 
and raising her voice, she called for assistance. 

“Leave me, leave me, for the sake of the Virgin 
mother,” imploringly spoke Donna Isabella. 


billet,” said the youth. 








“You will meet me, then, as specified within oT 


“I will, I will, God willing, and opportunity occurs. 
Now leave me !” 
VOL. xvVI11.—ste. I. 


> 


With difficulty did the domestics untwine the arms 
of Isabella from the body of her lover—sense had 
forsaken her, and when she awoke to consciousness, it 
was only to murmur the name of Pedro, with her 
dying breath. 

Mournful, yet grand was the funeral of the ill-fated 
Prince, and in pity to his love, was the sweet corpse of 
Isabella consigned to the royal tomb, to rest in death 
with her lover, while weary of lis life 

“ Henriquez fled to Venice, and, embarking 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk.” 

In the Cathedral of Saint Cecilius, may yet be seen 
the tomb of the unfortunate lovers. It stands in the 
east nave, containing the brief and simple inscription; 

“Tue Tomo or Arrection.” 
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A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


LADY 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


WuHeEN we look upon the great picture of human, 
events, as portrayed by the pencil of Fame, we see little 
else than the colossal outlines of those who occupied |, 
prominent places in the pageantry of courts, or acted 
distinguished parts on the theatre of public life. The 1 
Muse of History disdains to tread the lowly path of 
daily life: her buskined foot presses only the tapestried | 
floor of kingly dwellings,—her sweeping garments rustle 


only in the halls of regal splendor. She calls up images || 
| semblance of stern republican virtue in their leader, men 


| of strong minds and pure hearts, unwittingly lent them- 
| selves to the usurper’s designs. 


of the past, but 
Kings 
Alone flit by us,—dim and shadowy things; 





while the” people—they who have borne the “ heat and | 


burden of the day,”—the humble “hewers of wood | 


and drawers of water,” are forgotten, or only remem- | 
bered as 


“ The broken tools that tyrants cast away;” al 


Yet ,how much of tragic interest may be found in the | 
simple annals of those, “‘ of whom fame speaks not | 
with her clarion voice ;” and, as we pore over the | 
chronicle of the gentle and right-minded student of | 
olden time, how often do we pause upon some name 
which has been embalmed by virtuous deeds, and | 
hallowed by unmerited sorrows ! 

The Lady Alice Lisle was wedded, at an early age, 


to one whom she regarded with respect and reverence, 


rather than earnest and passionate love; yet her life | 
had been one of great happiness, unbroken by a single | 
real sorrow, until the hour when civil discord in the , 
nation extended its baleful influence within the sacred | 
circle of domestic life. Lady Alice had been educated 
in the strictest principles of duty and allegiance, at a 


time when loyalty was but another word for blind and | 
“Fear || her innocent children, and, when she again emerged from 


bigoted submission to an anointed monarch. 


God-——honor the king,”—were the two great precepts ll 
which had been impressed on her youthful mind, and 80 | 
deeply had they been inculcated, that she believed both | 
Her husband, on the con- | 


duties to be equally sacred. 
trary, became one of the earliest advocates for freedom, 
in the struggle which was then commencing between 
Charles I., and his people. His strong mind and firm 


principles were enlisted on the side of the oppressed, 


amd in resisting the tyranny of a king he was only | 


obeying that instinct of nature, which has led him even 
in boyhood to defend the weak and defy the strong. 
In vain Lady Alice sought to change his opinions, and 
entreated his forbearance in the expression of his senti- 


ments. Every fresh act of injustice on the part of the 


misguided monarch, only served to exasperate the stern 
temper of the severe republican, and the people num- 
bered no sturdier champion of their rights than the 
rigid and inflexible John Lisle. 

Lady Alice wept in secret over what she considered 
her husband's defection from duty, and, when the dis- 


content of the nation had broken forth with 


tyranny, left no room in his heart for the impulses of 


| a murderer. 
' misguided but honest zealot; the stain of blood—the 


E LISLE. 


rebellion, she retired with her children to her paternal 
inheritance at Moyles Court, where her daily prayers 
were offered up, alike for the success of the royal cause, 
and the safety of her rebel husband, who then had g 


command in the parliamentary army. In modern days, 


—when “the peoples are warring with the kings,” 
until loyalty has become little more than an empty name 


| for a forgotten principle,—it would be quite impossible 


to estimate the full amount of Lady Alice’s sorrow, 
when she thus beheld her husband in arms against his 


sovereign. But her heaviest affliction was yet to come. 


King Charles was dethroned, betrayed, imprisoned; 


and the ambition of Cromwell led him to be satisfed 
with nothing less than the death of the unfortunate 


monarch. Blinded by excess of zeal, and duped by the 


It was decided that 
the king should be brought to trial, and while some of 
his self-created judges only sought to render justice, and 
others hoped to secure mercy, the many were predeter- 
mined that their verdict should be sealed in blood. 
Foremost among the honest and well-intentioned of 
that strange assemblage, appeared John Lisle ; but his 
rigid sense of duty, and his almost vindictive hatred of 


pity. With the details and result of that unprecedented 
trial, every one is familiar. Charles Stuart was con 
demned to an ignominious death, and the errors of the 


| monarch were expiated by the sufferings of the man. 


From that hour Lady Alice regarded her husband a 
In vain she tried to think him onlys 


| time-honored blood of royalty,—was upon his hands, 


‘and to his loyal wife John Lisle henceforth appeared 
On the day of the 


but as a sacrilegious homicide. 


| king’s death, she shut herself up in the solitude of her 


| own apartment, where, by fasting and supplication, she 
sought to atone for the sin of him who was the father of 


her self-imposed seclusion, she had donned the sable 
_robe of mourning, which she never laid aside during the 
| whole of her long life. 

The sorrow which preyed on the heart of the unhappy 
wife during the years which succeeded this horrible tt 
| gedy, may be better imagined than described. She sa¥ 
her husband sharing the counsels of the usurper, and 
| winning high honors from the Commonwealth. Riches 
| were bestowed on him, but they seemed to her only the 


| wages of sin, and the rank which he held among the 
satellites of Cromwell she regarded as a badge of shame 
and guilt. In vain was she tempted by the pageantriet 
of the Protector’s court; in vain were all the blandish- 
| ments of favor exerted to overcome her prejudices. She 
' refused to leave Moyles Court to mingle with the myt 
| midons of the artful and ambitious man who now por 





| sessed all of royalty but the ¢i¢/e and the right. Her 
i sense of duty led her to avoid the recurrence of domesti 
differences; there was no semblance of discord within 
the circle of her household duties, but she well knew 


open | that heartfelt, homebred happiness was gone from her 
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forever. Occupied in the education of her children, and )) Charles had ceased to excite the fierce anger of the re- 

sedulously attentive to the welfare of her dependants, || established royalists, and to such persons loyalty became 
. . . 1} : . . 

she sought for solace in the strict performance of her || only a cloak for revenge. John Lisle had been a stern 


| 
manifold duties; but not all the censure of her neigh- l and inflexible republican. He had never stayed his 


bors, the expostulations of her husband nor the threat- || hand when it was in his power to scotch the viper brood 
ened displeasure of the court, could induce her to lay | which the atmosphere of court favor ever engenders, 
aside her mourning garb or omit keeping a solemn |! and many a despoiled cavalier had treasured up a heavy 
fast on every returning anniversary of the king’s mar- |) account against the day of reckoning with him. The 
tvrdom. fugitive knew that his steps were dogged, and every 
Time passed on, and the revolutions of the seasons | movement watched by men who thirsted for his blood. 
were then, as now, but types of the revolutions in men’s | For awhile he succeeded in eluding their vigilance; the 
opinions. The yoke of republican tyranny began to | love of life was strong within him, and by many a sub- 
press as heavily as that of royal power, and the people | terfuge he escaped their search. But the stealth- 
began to question whether the golden sceptre of a legiti- | hounds of revenge were not always to be baflled. Ie 
mate monarch would not be lighter than the iron rod of | was assassinated in open day, near the place of his 
an usurper. But the matter was decided by an arbiter || retreat in Switzerland, and the unhappy wife who had 
from whom is no appeal. Death came to conquer the || so long wept over his dereliction from duty, now felt her 
untameable spirit of Cromwell, and the tempest which | early tenderness revive, when thus compelled to lament 
raged so fiercely throughout England on the night when | his untimely and cruel death. 
he expired, was but a symbol of the conflict which was 1 When time had applied the balm of healing to the 
soon to be raised in the minds of the nation. Had the | heart of the bereaved widow, it might have been hoped 
Protector’s son possessed a spark of his father’s energy | that the sorrows of the Lady Alice were now at end, 
or ambition, such conflict might have been quelled by || and that her future life would be one of peace if not of 
the strong hand of power ; but the quiet gentleness of || happiness. She beheld her children growing up in 
his good mother was the prevailing characteristic of | beauty and virtue around her, and in their welfare she 
Richard Cromwell, and the Usurper, like most other anticipated her sources of enjoyment in old age. But 
great men, left no heir to his genius and his ambition. | all her loyalty could not blind her to the fact that the 
Charles II., peaceably ascended the throne from which | torrent of vice which was fast overspreading the land, had 
his father had been hurled with ignominy, and the | its fountain head in the regal palace, and she therefore 
nation who had murdered one monarch for errors of | kept her family within the limits of her own fair domain, 
judgment rather than acts of evil, now bowed themselves |, carefully avoiding all intercourse with courtly life. She 
at the footstool of a selfish and heartless sovereign, whose | watched the progress of events with eyes rendered keen 
name has come down to us “ linked with one virtue and | by maternal affection, and a spirit endowed with almost 
a thousand crimes.’’ The restoration, which brought prophetic powers, by past affliction. She dreaded the 
back to their homes so many expatriated cavaliers, | encroachments of that wickedness which was already 
banished the most prominent of the republicans. Care- | undermining the bulwarks of virtue and religion through- 
less and good humored as was the “ merry monarch,” | out the land, and she resolved to guard her precious 
he yet could not, in common decency refuse to punish | treasures from the wide desolation which she foresaw 
bis father’s murderers, and the regicides were compelled || would soon sweep away all the landmarks of principle. 
to seek safety in flight. A branded, and disappointed | The death of the second Charles occasioned a new 
man, John Lisle went out from his quiet home, and | phase in political affairs. The reckless and dissolute 
sought a refuge from retributive justice amid the moun- | king died as he had lived. “ I can never forget,” says 
tains of Switzerland. Willingly would the Lady Alice | the excellent Evelyn, in his diary, “ the inexpressible 
have borne him company, for though she had scorned |, luxury and prophanenesse, gaming and all dissolutenesse, 
to share the rewards of his treason, she would faithfully ! and, as it were, total forgetfulnesse of God, (it being 
have aided him in the endurance of its punishment. || Sunday evening,) which this day se’vnight I was witness 
But the welfare of her children, and a well-grounded | of, the king setting and toying with the ladies of Ports- 
fear lest the sequestration of their estates would be the | mouth, Cleaveland and Mazarin, a French boy singing 
Consequence of such fidelity to a proscribed husband, || love songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty 
compelled her to abide in England. She continued to | of the greate courtiers and other dissolute persons were 
dwell at Moyles Court, watching over the developing | at basset round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in 
characters of her children, instilling loyal and noble | gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were 
Principles in the mind of her only son, and so far happy | with me, made reflexions in astonishment. Six days 
in her seclusion that it preserved her from contact with | after, all was in the dust.” What a picture is here 
*court which was fast becoming the most licentious and || presented of the rulers of a Christian nation ! 
depraved in Europe. | From the feeble hand of the weak Charles, the 
But the sorrows of the Lady Alice were not yet at an } sceptre passed into the grasp of his brother James, 
tnd. There were those in the nation who could not | whose licentiousness, though little less notorious than 
forget past injuries with the same facility as the indo- || that of his predecessor, was less offensive to the people 
ent and voluptuous king. Men were found whoremem-| than his bigotry. They had borne patiently with the 
bered private wrongs long after the fate of the martyred || vices of the good-natured Charles, but the Jesuitical 
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policy of James struck at the root of their religious aud || list of traitors. With the frank hospitality of her gene. 
national liberty. Murmurs arose in various quarters, rous nature, she supplied their wants, and gave them 
and the young and gifted Duke of Monmouth, son of || an asylum in her house, using no attempt at conceal. 
the deceased king, and nephew of the reigning monarch, || ment, except such as the safety of her guests required, 
was induced by ambition, to become the leader of a), But the unfortunate fugitives had been watched, and a 
rebel party. But the beauty of person and brilliancy of | military party was soon upon their track. They were 
character which made him the idol of a courtly throng, 1 traced to Moyles a the Lady Alice not only 
were not sufficient to ensure him success in the new | saw her guests borne off té€ertain death, but also found 
part he was called to fill. The foresight, energy and herself a prisoner in the hands of the soldiers. The 
decision which are so requisite in one who would com- ] infamous Jeffreys was still holding what has been aptly 
mand the multitude, the firmness of purpose which can | termed, “ The bloody Assize,” and before him she was 
alone lead him in the path of safety, formed no part of brought on a charge of having aided and abetted 

the character of Monmouth. The result of his ill-|| traitors. 
arranged scheme is well known. He was defeated and | On the 27th of August, 1685, the loyal and virtuous 
fell into the hands of his ruthless uncle, who, notwith- | Lady Alice was confronted with her accusers, and never 
standing the solicitations of friends, the abject suppli- | was there a more outrageous mockery of justice. Cloak- 
tions of the unhappy criminal and the claims of consan-|| ing his violence and scurrility under a pretended zeal 
guinity, condemned him to the scaffold. He perished || for truth, and mingling his vituperations with the most 
in the prime of life, and in the sympathy which his fate ! solemn appeals to Heaven, Jeffreys heaped every species 
awakened may be found the first germ of that national } of indignity on the grey head of the noble and excellent 
hatred, which, when cherished into full growth by years || woman. Lady Lisle employed no counsel ; she trusted 
of cruelty and wrong, forced the king to resign his sceptre | to her own truthfulness and innocence, and her only de- 
to a daughter’s hand. | fence was a simple, artless statement of facts. She 
Ever distinguished for devoted loyalty, Lady Alice calmly repelled the charge of treason, by pointing to the 
had sent forth her only son to do battle for the king in | example of her son, whose loyalty, instilled in him from 
the recent rebellion, and the unhappy Duke of Mon-| infancy, had led him to take up arms for the king in the 
mouth had numbered among his most successful oppo-| recent revolt; while the dignified manner in which she 
nents the heir of the Lisle family. Yet to this very | proved the improbability of her risking the life of all 
rebellion, which her child had aided to subdue, may be most dear to her by harboring known traitors, won the 
! admiration of all who listened to her defence. “I am 


attributed the last and most tragic scene in the life of | 
the long suffering lady. Recent events had furnished | not pleading for my life,” said the noble woman; “I 
the bigoted and cruel king with sufficient pretext for || am not seeking to ward off the blow, which, even if now 
gratifying his natural propensity to bloodshed and intole- | withheld, must soon fall upon my head, and lay mein 
rance. He found a worthy instrument in the vile and | the dust. Think you, that she who has counted three- 


score and ten years—years, marked by loneliness and 


degraded Judge Jeffreys, who was justly said to have’ 
“ possessed the spirit of a Caligula, with the morals of || sorrow—years, whose record has been traced upon my 
an alehouse.” This man, whose furious temper and heart in characters far deeper than those upon my brow, 
constant inebriety added to his ruthless cruelty, made | —think you, she can find sufficient joy in life to make 
him little else than the coadjutor of the hangman, was) its continuance worth the words which have now been 
sent down to try the prisoners, and a record of the | wasted upon it? No, my lord; the day when I shall be 
executions which took place under his orders, was daily | called to lay aside the burden of existence will be ove 
sent to the king. His majesty jestingly styled this |) of joyful hope, not of fearful anticipation. But let me 
“ Jeffreys’ campaigns,” and took great pleasure in|) not die the traitor’s death. Let not her, whose whole 
reading its frightful details to the foreign ambassadors. || life has been a sacrifice to loyalty, go down to the grave 
Two hundred and fifty persons suffered death, and | with a branded and a blighted name.” 

nearly a thousand were sentenced to transportation | But Jeffreys was drunk with blood and fury. He 
during that season of blood and horror; while the!) charged the jury in so partial a manner, that no one 
wretch who committed these judicial crimes, was after-|| could doubt his wishes, yet so convinced were all of the 
wards rewarded by the chancellorship and elevated to|| lady’s innocence, that a unanimous verdict of acquittal 
the peerage ! | was rendered. Enraged at this opposition to his will, 


It was while these dreadful scenes were enacting at ! Jeffreys compelled them to reconsider the matter, and, 
Winchester, that a non-conformist minister named/|| at length, intimidated by his ferocity, they returned x 
Hickes, together with his friend Nelthorpe, sought | verdict of guilty. Then did the wretch riot in his 
refuge at Moyles Court. Of their participation in || legalized cruelty. On the following morning, he cos 
Monmouth's rebellion, Lady Alice Lisle was utterly || demned the Lady Alice to be burned alive; allowing 
ignorant. The persecutions, which all the too scru-| only six hours between the sentence and its exect 
pulous clergy had undergone from the myrmidons of|) tion. 
the bigoted monarch, were wel] known to her, and it The aged lady listened with calmness to her frightful 
was in their ecclesiastic character that she had received | doom, and however nature must have shrunk from the 
the jaded and wayworn men, without entertaining the | fiery trial, she gave no evidence of weakness in her 
slightest suspicion that they had been numbered in the! placid deportment. But the clergy of Winchester inte™ 
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r gene- ceded and remonstrated until the tiger-hearted judge | Original. i 
» them was compelled to grant a few days’ reprieve ; while the LOVE. 
onceal- royalists, who had so long found in her a firm friend, | aa 
quired, seized the opportunity to solicit from the king her par- ! BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 
nde don. The Earl of Feversham knelt to the obdurate | 1 ilaaiiadiliis seshion — ; 
"wen monarch, and implored him, with tears, to spare the life | For which to praise the heavens but only Love, 4 
a only of the venerable and excellent woman. He recounted Then only Love were cause acs cg! ng . 
: found the events of her blameless life, the sufferings which her I 
. ‘The husband’s principles had cost her, her devotion to the i ee ee 
-n aptly cause of the Stuarts, her solemn commemoration of | In i sash alia ‘itfalls i 
she aan the anniversary of the martyr’s death, and the loyal | dal cea ok An Pye os re 
abetted education she had bestowed upon her children. He ag ‘a ae ar rng ad 
pictured in moving terms the disgrace which would fall | i think: ones coh tea on Re 
virtases upon the court, if the grey hairs of so aged and noble a | Welk elie as hase te 
a eevee person were brought to unmerited dishonor; but the || io —" 
Cloak bigoted and cruel monarch coldly replied that ‘ he had | il. 
bed end pledged his word to Jeffreys not to pardon her.”” The True it is, that bid to tarry— 
ho weet only mercy extended in return for the earnest solici- Christian—on thy couch of pain, 
; species tations of her many friends, was the commutation of | Though we may not to thee carry, 
cellent her sentence from burning to beheading. Hope of health and ease again— 
> trusted On the 2d of September, the Lady Lisle, who had | This, thy trial-way above, 
only de- then just attained her seventieth year, was brought to | Smoothed and guarded is by Love. 
ts. She the scaffold. Before she laid her head upon the fatal | Ill. 
rg to the block, she handed to the sheriff a paper which con- True it is, oh, weeping mother, 
im from tained the expression of her sentiments. She therein At the coffin of thy boy, 
ng in the avowed herselfa Protestant—deprecated the restoration | Thou hast anguish that another 
hich she of Popery as a judgment for national sins, vindicated | Knoweth not, and thou hast joy 
ife of all herself from the charge for which she was about to die, | Which the unstricken may not prove— 
won the and offered her hearty forgiveness to all her enemies: For the blow is dealt by Love. 
“T am resigning her life, as she said, “in the expectation of Iv. 
nan; “I pardon and acceptance with God, through the imputed a a a en 
on if now righteousness of Jesus Christ.” Ry é 
; : —- As thy heart is, on the wheel 
lay me in Thus perished, in her old age, one of the most vir-| Of semerse, that Mever’s token 
od three- tuous and blameless of women. Surely the excess of , Lifted re dinon whe feel. 
ness and loyalty which estranged her from the husband of her See it, where the healing Dove 
upon my youth, and condemned her to a life of melancholy seclu- Piasers o'er the Coees tm Ueee. 
my brow, sion, was ill rewarded by the doom which sentenced | ‘ 
. 2 , 1! . 
Vt nis ter to. traitor’s death. ' ; i True it is, perplexed and troubled, 
now been Reader, I might have drawn upon my imagination for Thou, on life’s uncertain tide— 
nies siete cy ett ay srs mr die 
an neh wii inas sates Vee y r healt o F By those dear ones at thy side— 
ee yet ee Se Ce That these stormy waters move, 
»se whole nothing of all this, without detracting from its perfect |, Oaly at the werd of Love 
the grave truthfulness. The Lady Alice Lisle is no creature of, ar ae eet ere 
faney. In the church yard of Ellingham, in Hampshire, vn 
fury. He s still to be seen a head-stone inscribed with her name || True it is, each billow’s bidden, 
at no one and the date of her death; while, until within the last |, Only thus in wrath to go— 
all of the ‘wenty years, Moyles Court, the spot so long hallowed |. And the raging deep is chidden 
* acquittal by her noble presence, was still standing in all its early I In its threat’ning overflow. 
» his will, qvaintness. The Lisle family is now extinct,—the estat» | Were there nothing else to move x 
ater, and, has passed into other hands, and of the stately pile of | Praise but Love, there’s cause in Love. 
eturned 8 buildings which once echoed to the sounds of busy life \ . 
jot in bis in England’s troublous times, nothing now remains save || NotHinc can be more unphilosophical than to be 
g, he con t humble farm house. The hand of man has antici- | positive or dogmatical on any subject; and even if 
- allowing pated the ravages of time, and most of the edifice has | excessive skepticism could be maintained, it would not 
its execu been pulled down, but a drawing of the fine old mansion | be more destructive to all just reasoning and inquiry. 
* it existed in the days of the last lineal descendant,| When men are the most sure and arrogant, they are 
or frightful ow lies before me, und, as I look upon it, the image of | commonly the most mistaken, and have there given 
k from the the Lady Alice rises before my fancy with a reality of || reins to passion, without that proper deliberation and 
ss in her outline, which no mere “ word-painting,’ can convey | suspense which can alone secure them from the grossest 
ester intet ‘0 the mind of another. ' absurdities. —Hume. ) 
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Original. jlove and its worship, an image, that combines every 
loriou ibute i i 
THE BIBLE: H rious attribute of Consumennte purity and excellence’ 
|| Iteannotbe! Nothing but the steady and overpowering 

ITS DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER AND | brightness of the sun of inspiration will dissipate the 
| clouds of error that envelope the mind, and exhibit the 


|| Deity in all the transcendant dignity and excellence of 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. ‘his character. 
atria eas || But the argument so briefly enlarged upon, is » 


“‘ How precious is the ‘ Book Divine’ ||apparent to the dullest apprehension, in its bearings 
By inspiration given.” — Watts. . . . ; 
|upon the question at issue, that a more prolix elucids- 
Tue Bible is full of truth, of truth eminently adapted | tion would be unnecessary. It will be well, therefor 
to the nature and capacities of man. Whatever con- | to advert, as another striking evidence of the divine 
tributes to his peace and happiness here, and expands || inspiration of the Scriptures, to their wnrivalled wi. 
his soul for the largest fruition of endless felicity in | limity. Sir William Jones, a man of brilliant and pro» 
the society of Cherubim and Seraphim, the Angel and 1 found attainments, whose acquaintance with ancient and 
Arch-Angel hereafter, can be found within the compass || modern literature was almost boundless, and who was 
of this sacred Book. How important then that the | withal a superior Biblical scholar, has jystly remarked, 
exalted claims of this glorious volume be conclusively | that “there are more examples of sublimity in the 
established! How desirable that the proof ofits authen- | Bible, than in all the other books together, which have 
ticity and inspiration be written, as with a sunbeam, upon || met his observation.’’ Nor was this distinguished and 
the human mind! | devoted man, the only individual whose praises have 
One of the most satisfactory arguments in defence of | been “ long and loud” on this point. Many a splendid 
the truth and inspiration of the Bible, arises from the || genius, and noble-man, whose opinion was more valuable 
description which it invariably gives of the character || than gold, has concurred in the same sentiment. 

and attributes of God. That these delineations are of | The characteristic, which we have mentioned, con 
the purest and sublimest character ; that they are entirely || sists in thought. In this respect it is infinitely superior 
at variance with every cherished principle of the human | to any human production. It opens with a pertinest 
heart ; and are such as no finite intellect could ever, in| example of sublimity. ‘“ And God said, let there b 
its mightiest stretch of effort, have conceived or por- | Jight, and there was light!” How brief, yet how com 
trayed ; is a fact too apparent to require demonstration. \ prehensive! No aim at beautiful diction, at a rounded 
Who, indeed, would stake his reputation for wisdom, || period, at an exterior garb to charm by its pompous ds 
nay! rather, for common sense, on the assertion that | play. It is thought, deep thought, all thought. Aré 
persons of such varied mental capacities and attain- | how grand! A word, a command, and this majes¢ 
ments, persons, too, who penned their prxluctions in || world arose at once into being ; in all respects admin 
ages and countries so widely asunder, could, unaided | bly suited for the residence of man. In the first chaptet 
and alone, have presented such just and coincident | of the second book of Samuel is contained the remarkabe 
views of the infinite Jehovah? How full, how glowing, | elegy pronounced by the “ Monarch Minstrel” of Isae. 
how accurate is the portraiture they draw of Him, |! on the death of Saul and Jonathan. “ And David is 
““ who rideth upon the wings of the wind!’ It baffles | mented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jon 
all human effort, and carries captive the human intellect. |, than, his son: The beauty of Israel is slain upon tby 
“Te is high as Heaven; what can we do? deeper than | high places : how are the mighty fallen! Tell it not 
hell ; what can we know ? the measure thereof is longer ! Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; Jest the 
than the earth, and broader than the sea.” i daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters 
Now contrast the descriptions of inspired penmen 1 of the uncircumcised triumph,” ete. There is certain} 
with those given by heathen writers in relation to their || an inimitable pathos in this affecting elegy, written, # 
Deities. Compare the holiness and purity, which | jt was, in a country where literature never compl 
abound in the delineations of the former, with the gross || tively flourished. Judea never enjoyed so much as het 
licentiousness which characterizes the descriptions of || sister states the lights of science and the arts, and y* 
the latter, and assign the reason for this vast disparity. || we may challenge the world for an equal to this charur 
It cannot exist in a difference of intellectual power and | ing production of her gifted son. 
culture, for that difference is always greatly in favor of | The book of Job is one uninterrupted strain of fine 
those whose productions are the most debased ; for the | writing throughout. No one can read it without being 
conceptions, of the proudest intellects the world has thrilled with delight, or awed with wonder. We ® 
known, respecting the spotless Eternal, as exhibited in i merely allude to a few of the more prominent passaces 
their writings, bas ever been sensual and grovelling. The |) [n the eleventh chapter, Zophor, the Naamathite, mos: 
wayward imagination of depraved humanity, naturally || eloquently inquires: ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find - 
fashions to its worship a being, similar in wishes and | God, canst thou find out the Almighty to perfectiot 
feelings with itself; it seeks, loves, and adores such | [t is high as Heaven; what canst thou do? deeper thas 
and such only. This is and must always be the case. | hell ; what canst thou know? The measure thereo! # 
For how can that, which is itself a living mass of moral | longer than the earth, and broader than the ** 
putridity, form, in its own unassisted imaginings, for its | What majestic thought in the compass of a sing 
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THE GHOST BALL AT CONGRESS HALL. 


contence! How forcibly are the power and awful mys- | 
ory which attach to Jehovah, depicted in the twenty- } THE GHOST BALL AT CONGRESS 
sixth chapter of the same book. The thirty-eighth | 


. } 
and ninth, also embrace conceptions as great and | 
imposing,—conceptions deserving the deepest study || 
and the most profound meditation. No one can enter || 
into the spirit of fine writing, who is unacquainted with | 
the sublimity of the Bible. And will any one suppose || Hermoine, “ As merry as you will.” 

‘ - oni id . . | Mamillius. ‘* A sad tale’s best for winter: 
shat such noble and brilliant ideas pouring upon us inces- | : I've one of sprites and goblins.” 
antly like a mighty flood, are the offspring of the weak || Hermione. —“ Let’s have that, Sir." —Winter's Tale. 
and grovelling intellect of man? We wot not. | Adriana. “ Dromio, play the porter well!” 

The Psalms of David are replete with passages | Antipholus. “Am I in earth, in Heaven, or in hell? 

rful. Tu - the leaves of these Sleeping, or waking ? mad or weil-advis'd? 

wpremely powerful. oa" eer a ~ Known unto these, and to myself disguis’d 
delightful poems, and see what surprizing displays of || I'll say as they say, and persever so, 
venius,—of inspired genius, are impressed on every I 


Original. 
HALL. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Hermoine. “Come, Sir, now 
Iam for you again: Pray you sit by us, 
And tell’s a tale.” 


Mamillius. “ Merry or sad, shal’t be 7” 


And in this mist at all adventures go."’ 

| Comedy of Errors. 
page! Especially regard Psalm 18th and 19th. Here || 1+ was the last week of September, and the keeper 
are specimens of graphic painting unequalled in the | o¢ “Congress Hall’’ stood on his deserted colonade. 
bistory of intellectual achievement. But we cannot || phe dusty street of Saratoga was asleep in the stillness 
refer even to other equally magnificent specimens of the || of village afternoon. 


iue sublime, which are scattered over almost every | 
page of the writings of the “‘Sweet Singer.” And we || 
can only remark, in bidding adieu to the Old Testa- \| 


| and dry hung the slop-cloths at the door of the livery 


ment, that Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as well || stable, and drearily clean was doorway and _ stall. 


as some of the minor Prophets, from all of which, illus- |) « 7),. season” was over. 
irations would be introduced, did space admit, have left } 


““Well, Mr. B ' said the Boniface of the great 
a i iti ; | . . . . . 
m record specimens of composition, which are une | s+avanserai, to a gentlemanly-looking invalid, crossing 
qualled in beauty and grandeur. 


The whittlings of the stage-run- 
ners at the corners, and around the leaning posts, 
were fading into dingy undistinguishableness. Stiff 


| 
lover from the village tavern on his way to Congress 
It may be interesting now to pass, for a moment, to Spring, “this looks like the 
the New Testament, and ascertain whether t¢ possesses 
many degree the characteristics under consideration. l used to be in your time! 
Acareful examination of the fifteenth chapter of the Ist | have of it, in them days, and the same people coming 


of Corinthians, will satisfy any one that it exhibits exam- |! and going all summer, and folks’ own horses, and all 


pies of the true sublime not exceeded by the most striking || 


end of it! A slim-mish 


season, though, Mr. B ! ’Gad, things isn’t as they 


Three months we used to 


the ladies drinking champagne! And every ‘ hop’ was 
ind impressive passages to which we have alluded. Did ! as good as a ball, and a ball—when do you ever see 
‘here appear nothing else, that was marked and peculiar ] such balls now-a-days? Why, here’s all my best wines 
nthe sacred volume, any rational mind would be at in the cellar, and as to beauty—pooh !—they're done 
mes convinced that no mere mortal pen ever wrote thet || coming here, any how, are the belles, such as belles 
mniliant description of the resurrection. : 


What a glow- |) was!” 
ing representation ! how infinitely superior to any mortal | 


“You may say that, mine host, you may say that!" 
conception! The revelations of St. John are of a piece | replied the damaged Corydon, leaning heavily on his 
vith the foregoing, and evince most clearly their hea- || cane,—“ what—they’re all gone, now, chaebol we 
wnly origin. An elegant French writer, in his com- i the ‘ United States ?’” ' 

ments upon the French Revolution, has forcibly and | 
mppily introduced one of the sublimest of these meta- l capital weather for young ladies to walk out evenings, 
hors. “I beheld France, like the burning mountain || It’s a 


; |, and, for a drive to Barhydt’s—nothing like it! 
the Apocalyptic vision, cast into the midst of the >a, || sin, J say, to pass such weather in the city! Why 
td the waters thereof became blood.” It would be | shouldn’t they come to the Springs in the Indian sum- 


leasurable, indeed, todescant more at length upon this |) ner, Mr. B ” 
™eresting topic, inasmuch as instances of real sublimity | 
«e thronging upon the mind from every page of the | 
“spired volume, but our limits compel us to desist. 


“Not a soul—and here’s weather like Angust!— 


Coming events seemed to have cast their shadows 
before. As Boniface tutned his eyes instinctively 
| toward the sand hill, whose cloud of dust was the pre- 
|cursor of new pilgrims to the waters, and the sign for 
the black boy to ring the bell of arrival, behold, on its 


summit, gleaming through the nebulous pyramid, like a 


ERROR. 


Ou, HATEFUL. error, melancholy’s child? 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not! Oh, error soon conceived, 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 
But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee. 
Shakspeare. 


lobster through the steam of the fisherman's pot, one of 
| the red coaches of “ the People’s Line.” 

| And another! 

And another! 

| And another! 

| Down the sandy descent came the first, while the 
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driver’s horn, intermittent with the crack of his whip, I most juvenescent in gayety, and (Rice thonght) hanj. 
set to bobbing every pine cone of the adjacent wilder-|| somer girls than had been at Congress Hall since the 





ness. i days of the Albany Regency, (the Regency of beauty) 
 Prerrre—ru—te—too—toot—pash !—crack !—snap!| ten years ago! Indeed, it struck Rice that he ha 






prrr—r—rut—rut—rrrrut /!!  G'lang !—Hip !” i seen the faces of these lovely girls before, though they 
Boniface laid his hand on the pull of the porter’s bell, | whom he thought they resembled, had long since ene 
but the thought flashed through his mind that he might || off the stage—grandmothers, some of them, now! _ 
have been dreaming—was he awake ? | Rice had been told, also, that there was an extn. 
And, marvel upon wonder !—a horn of arrival from | ordinary and overwhelming arrival of children ani 
the other end of the village! And as he turned his ! nurses at the Pavilion Hotel, but he thought the report 
eyes in that direction, he saw the dingier turn-outs || smelt rather like a jealous figment of the Pavilioners, 
from Lake Sacrament—extras, wagons—every variety | Odd, if true—that’s all! 
of rattle-trap conveyance—pouring in like an Irish fune- \ Mr. B had taken his seat on the colonade, as 
ral on the return, and making, (oh, climax, more satis- |; Shakspeare expresses it, ‘ about cock-shut time” 
factory !) straight, all, for Congress Hall! twilight—and, in the darkness made visible of the 
Events now grew precipitate :— rooms within, he could only distinguish the outline of 
Ladies were helped out with green veils—parasols || some very exquisite and exquisitely plump figures gi 
and baskets were handed after them—baggage was i ding to and fro, winged, each one, with a pair of rather 
chalked and distributed—(and parasols, baskets and || stout-ish, but most attentive admirers. As the curfew 
baggage, be it noted, were all of the complexion that) hour stele away, however, the ladies stole away with it, 






















innkeepers love, the indefinable look which betrays the | to dress; and at ten o’clock the sudden outbreak of the 
owner's addictedness to extras)—and now there was | full band in a mazurka, drew Mr. B——’s attention» 
ringing of bells; and there were orders for the wood- | the dining-room frontage of the colonade, and, moving 
cocks to be dressed with pork chemises, and for the his chair to one of the windows, the cockles of bis 
champagne to be iced, the sherry not—and through the | 








heart warmed to see the orchestra in its glory of old- 





arid corridors of Congress Hall, floated a delicious | thirteen black Orpheuses perched on a throne of dining: 
toilet air of cold cream and lavender—and ladies’ | tables, and the black veins on their shining temple: 
maids came down to press out white dresses, while the | strained to the crack of mortality with their zealous 
cook heated the curling-irons—and up and down the | execution. The waiters, meantime, were lighting the 
stairs flitted, with the blest confusion of other days, l tin Briareus, (that spermaceti monster so destructive to 
boots and iced sangarees, hot water, towels, and mint | broadcloth,) and the side-sconces and _ stand-lamps, and 
juleps—all delightful, but all incomprehensible! Was) presently a blaze of light flooded the dusty evergreen 
the summer encored, or had the Jews gone back to | of the faccade, and nothing was wanting but some {as 
Jerusalem? To the keeper of Congress Hall, the {ionable Curtius to plunge first into the void—some 
restoration of the Millenium would have been a rush- | adventurous Benton, “ to set the ad in motion.” 
light to this second advent of Fun-and-fashion-dom ! | Wrapped carefully from the night-air in his clos 
Thus far we have looked through the eyes of the per- || and belcher, B sat, looking earnestly into the 
son, (pocket-ually speaking,) most interested in the room, and to his excited senses, there seemed, about 
singular event we wish to describe. Let us now, (tea all this supplement to the summer's gayety, a weitd 
being over, and your astonishment having had time to | mysteriousness, an atmosphere of magic, which ws 
breathe,) take the devil’s place at the elbow of the inva- || observable, he thought, even in the burning of the cer 
lided dandy before-mentioned, and follow him over to||dles! And, as to Johnson, the sable leader of the 
Congress Hall. It was a mild night, and, as I said !| band—* God’s my life,” as Bottom says, how like® 
before, (or meant to, if I did not,) August, having been tormented fiend writhed the cremona betwixt his chia 
prematurely cut off by his raining successor, seemed | and white waistcoat! Such music, from instruments © 
vexed, had never split the ears of the Saratoga ground 
| lings, since the rule of Saint Dominick, (in whose hands 
Rice—(you remember Rice—famous for his lemo- |) even wine sparkled to eong)—no, not since the golden 
nades with a corrective)—Rice, having nearly ignited | age of the Springs, when that lord of harmony and the 
his fore-finger with charging wines at dinner, was out to nabobs of lower Broadway made, of Congress Hall, 
cool on the collonade, and B , hot strong enough to } paradise for the unmarried! Was Johnson bewitched! 
stand about, drew a chair near the drawing-room | Was Congress Hall re-possessed by the spirits of the 
window, and begged the rosy bar-keeper to throw what | past? If ever Mr. B , sitting in other years @ 
light he could upon this multitudinous apparition. || that resounding colonnade, had felt the magnetic atm 
Rice could only feed the fire of his wonder with the || sphere of people he knew to be up stairs, be felt it no¥ 
fuel of additional circumstances. Coaches had been || If ever he had been contented, knowing that _— 
arriving from every direction, ‘till the house was full. || bright creatures would presently glide into align 
The departed black-band had been stopped at Albany, || radius of black Jobnson, he felt contented, inexplics®'! 
and sent back. There seemed no married people in || from the same cause now—expecting, as if such must 
the party—at least, judging by dress and flirtation. || could only be their herald, the entrance of the sa 
Here and there a belle, a little on the wane, but all li bright creatures, no older, and as bright after year? 


























up again, like Hamlet’s governor, and bent on walking 





out his time. 
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THE GHOST BALL 





matrimony. And now and then B pressed his 
hand to his head—for he was not quite sure that he 
might not be a little wandering in his mind. 

But suddenly the band struck up a march! 
first bar was played through, and B looked at the 
door, sighing that this sweet hallucination—this waking- 
dream of other days—was now to be scattered by 


AT CONGRESS 


The 


HALL. 





' and wouldn’t go there again for any thing but a good 
price for a pang—(that is, except to see such a sight as 
we are jdescribing)—but we cannot bear, in our mid- 
summer flit through the Astor, to see charming girls 
bound for Saratoga, and hear no talk of Congress Hall! 
| What! no lounge on those proposal-sofas—no pluck at 
‘the bright green leaves of those luxuriant creepers while 


reality! He could have fillip’d that mercenary Ethi- | listening to “ the voice of the charmer ”’—no dawdle on 
opean on the nose for playing such music to such fall- || the steps to the Spring, (mamma gone on before)—no 
ings-off from the past, as he now looked to see enter— } hunting for that glow-worm in the shrubbery by the 

A lady crossed the threshold on a gentleman’s arm. || music-room—no swing—no billiards—no morning gos- 


“Ha! ha!” said B , trying with a wild effort to 
laugh, and pinching his arm into a blood-blister, “‘ come 
—this is 4oo good! Helen K !oh, no! Not quite 
crazy yet, 1 hope—not so far gone yet! 
And not changed either! Beautiful as 
ever byall that is wonderful! Psha! I'll not be mad! 
Rice!—are you there ? 

Julia L : 
The D——s! 


dreaming, silly fool that I am! 


swear it is! 


Why, who are these coming 
Anna K , and my friend 
The M s! Nay, I'm 

I'll call for a light! 

Where the devil’s the bell?” 

And as poor B 


after her? 
Fanny ! 


Waiter !! 


Yet itis! 1)! 


‘sips with the few privileged beaux admitted to the 
| up-stairs entry, ladies’ wing ? 


“I'd sooner be set quick i’the earth, 
And bowl’d to death with turnips,” 


‘than assist or mingle in such ungrateful forgetfulners of 
_pleasure-land! But what do we with digression in a 
i ghost-story ? 

‘| The ball went on. Champagne of the “ exploded ” 
color, (pink) was freely circulated between the dances 
|| —(rosy wine suited to the bright days when all things 
‘| were tinted rose)—and wit, exploded, too, in these 


, insisting on finding himself in|| leaden times, went round with the wine; and as a glass 


bed, reached out his hand to find the bell-pull, one of | of the bright vintage was handed up to old Johnson, 


the waiters of Congress Hall came to his summons. || B 


' 


The gentleman wanted nothing, and the waiter thought | 
be had cried out in his nap; and rather embarrassed to} 


explain his wants, but still unconvinced of his freedom || 


from dream-land, B drew his hat over his eyes, | 
and his cloak around him, and screwed up his courage | 


to look again into the enchanted ball-room. 


The quadrilles were formed, and the lady at the head 
of the first set was spreading her skirts for the avant-| 
deux, She was a tall woman, superbly handsome, and 
moved with the grace of a frigate at sea with a nine | 
knot breeze. Eyes capable of taking in lodgers, (hearts, | 
that is to say,) of any and every calibre and quality, a| 
bust for a Cornelia, a shape all love and lightness, and | 
asmile like a temptation of Eblis—there she was—and | 
there were fifty like her—not like her, exactly, either, | 
but of her constellation—belles, every one of them, who. 
will be remembered by old men, and used for the dis- | 
paragement of degenerated younglings—splendid women 
mm B——’s time, and of the palmy time of Congress | 

all— 

“The past—the past—the past!” | 

Out on your staring and unsheltered Jantern of brick—| 
your “ United States Hotel,” stiff, modern, and pro-| 
miscuous! Who ever passed a comfortable hour in its | 
slaring cross-lights, or breathed a gentle sentiment in, 
s unsubdued air and town-ish open-to-dustiness ! 
What is it to the leafy dimness, the cool shadows, | 
the perpetual and pensive demi-jour—what to the ten, 
thousand associations—of Congress Hall! Who has | 
hot lost a heart (or two) on the boards of that primitive | 
wilderness of a colonade! Whose first adorations, | 
whose sighs, hopes, strategies and flirtations, are not | 
fround into that warped and slipper-polished floor, like | 
‘earache and avarice into the bricks of Wall-street ! 
Lord bless you, madam! don’t desert old Congress | 


stretched his neck over the window-sill in an 
agony of expectation, confident that the black ghost, if 
ghost he were, would fail to recognize the leaders of 
fashion, as he was wont of old, and to bow respectfully 
Oh, murder! 
Down went his black poll to the music-stand, 
and up, and down again, and at every dip, the white 
roller of that unctuous eye was brought to bear upon 
some well-remembered star of the ascendant! 
them as B did! 
cognized company of late comers to Saratoga—any- 
bodies from any-place ! 


to them before drinking in their presence. 
not he! 


He saw 
He was not playing to an unre- 


He, the unimaginative African, 
believed evidently that they were there in the flesh— 
Helen, the glorious, and all her fair troop of contem- 
poraries !—and that with them had come back their old 
lovers, the gay and gallant Lotharios of the time of 
Johnson's first blushing honors of renown! The big 
drops of agonized horror and incredulity, rolled off the 
forehead of Mr. B ! 

But suddenly the waiters radiated to the side-doors, 
| and with the celestial felicity of star-rising and morning 
breaking, a waltz was found playing in the ears of the 
revellers! Perfect, yet when did it begin? Waltzed 
every brain and vein, waltzed every swimming eye 
within the reach of its magic vibrations. Gently away 
| floated couple after couple, and as they circled round to 
his point of observation, B—— could have called every 
waltzer by name—but his heart was in his throat, and 
his eyeballs were hot with the stony immoveableness of 
his long gazing. 

Another change in the music !—Spirits of bedevil- 
ment! could not that waltz have been spared! Boni- 
face stood waltzing his head from shoulder to shoulder 
—Rice twirled the head-chambermaid in the entry— 
the black and white boys spun round on the colonade 
—the wall-flowers in the ball-room crowded their chairs 





Hall! We have done going to the Springs—(we )—| 
2 


to the wall—the candles flared embracingly—ghosts or 
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could endure " their dress, that, to the eye of an observer, they might 


no ghosts, dream or hallucination, B 
no more! He flung off his cloak and hat, and jumped | | well have passed for the mothers of the girls they had 





in at the window. The divine Emily C had that | themselves seemed to be, the day before, only. 


moment arisen from tying her shoe. With a nod to|| Who devised, planned and brought about, this pre. 





her partner, and a smile to herself, B encircled | tical comment on the needlessness of the American hast 
her round waist, and away he flew like Ariel, light on | ¢o be old, we are not at liberty to mention. The reader 
the toe, but his face pallid and wild, ana his emaciated || will have surmised, however, that it was some one who 
legs playing like sticks in his unfilled trowsers. Twice | had observed the more enduring quality of beauty in 
he made the circuit of the room, exciting apparently || other lands, and on returning to his own, looked in vain 
less surprize than pleasure by his sudden appearance, | for those who, by every law of nature, should be sil] 
then, with a wavering halt, and his hand laid tremu-| embellishing the society of which he had left them the 
lously to bis forehead, he flew out at the hall-door at a} budding flower and ornament. To get them together 
tangent, and ‘rushing through servants and spectators, | again, only with their contemporaries, ia one of their 
dashed across the portico, and disappeared in the dark- I familiar haunts of pleasure—to suggest the exclusion 


} 


ness! A fortnight’s brain-fever deprived him of the || of everything but youthfulness in dress, amusement and 
opportunity of repeating this remarkable flourish, and i occupation—to bring to meet them, their old admirers, 
his subsequent samty was established through some || married like themselves, but entering the field once 
critical hazard. } more for their smiles against their rejuvenescent hus 


There was some inquiry at supper about “ old B 





"it bands—to array them as belles again, and see whether 
but the lady who waltzed with him, knew as little of his | it was any falling off in beauty, or the power of pleasing 
coming and going as the managers, and, by one belle, H which had driven them from their prominent places in 
who had been at some trouble, in other days, to quench |) social life—this was the obvious best way of doing his 
his ardor, it was solemnly believed to be his persevering || jmmediate circle of friends the service his feelings 


aap 
epparition - exacted of him, the only way, indeed, of convincing 
The next day there was a drive and dinner at Bar-)}) ..6 bright creatures that they had far anticipated the 


hydt’s, and back in time for ball and supper; and the || fading hour of bloom and youthfulness. Pensez-y! 
day after there was a most hilarious and memorable \ 


fishing-party to Saratoga Lake, and all back again in || 
high force for the ball and supper; and so, like a long Original. 

gala-day, like a short summer carnival, all frolic, sped | PARTING LINES TO ROSA 
the week away. Boniface, by the third day, had ral- | , a 

BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


lied his recoblections, and with many a scrape and com-| 





pliment, he renewed his acquaintance with the belles 


and beanx of a brighter period of beauty and gallantry. | ° 

And if there was any mystery remaining in the old Apisu—I ne'er may see thee more, 
functionary’s mind as to the identity and miracle of || But treasured in this faithful breast, 
theiz presence and re-union, it was on the one point of || Although I roam a distant shore, 


Thy lovely image still will rest; 
And like yon star’s celestial beam, 

That gilds the cloud-wreathed brow of night 
Shed o’er life’s dark and troubled stream, 

A ray of pure and holy light. 


the ladies’ unfaded loveliness—for, saving a half inch | 


aggregation in the waist, which was rather an improve- | 





ment than otherwise, and a little more fullness in the } 

bust, which was a most embellishing difference, the ten 

years that had gone over them had made no mark =| 

the lady portion of his guests, and as to the gentlemen |! } ll. 

—but that is neither here nor there. They were ‘‘ men 1 'Mid Beauty’s daughters should I sit 

of mark,” young or old, and their wear and teer, is, as | At eve, beneath Italia’s skiee— 

From ruby lips should sparkling wit 
Flash forth, or beam dark loving eyes 

Each whispered word—each look of thine, 


That sanctifies this parting hour, 
tions by the belles of the latter sqjourn, to the numerous | A holy spell will then entwine, 


infantine , Pthe fi +. Suc abies | ; vate. : 
infantine lodgers of the former uch a troop of babies And shield me with its magic power. 


Flute says, “ a thing of nought.” i 
It was revealed by the keeper of the Pavilion, after |! 

the departure of the late-come revellers of Congress 

Hall, that there had been constant and secret visita- } 


and boys, and all so lovely, had seldom gladdened even |; 


the eyes of angels, out of the cherubic choir, (let alone Ill. 

the Saratoga Pavilion,) and though, in their white |, When rosy twilight’s lingering ray, 

dresses and rose-buds, the belles, afore spoken of, } From off the ocean’s heaving breast, 

looked like beautiful elder sisters to these motherless || Softly and sweetly melts away, 

younglings, yet when they came in, mothers confessed, i And all puts on a look of rest, 

on the morning of departure, openly to superintend the | Then, Rosa, I'll live o’er again, ; 
preparations for travel, they had so put off the untrou- Those bright-winged moments spent with thee, 
bled maiden look from their countenances, and so put For though divided by the main, 


on the indescribable growing-old-iness of married life in | Our souls may still commingled be. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARIB ROGET. 


Original. || deaths of Madame L’Espanaye and her daughter, the 
Chevalier dismissed the aflair at once from his atten- 
tion, and relapsed into his old habits of moody and fan- 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET. 


A Sequel to“ The Murders in the Rue Morgne.” tastic reverie. Vrone, at all times, to abstraction, I 
| readily fell in with his humor; and, continuing to 


ome en | 


BY EDGAR A. POR. | ccupy our chambers in the Faubourg Saint Germain, 


- ~ | we gave the Future to the winds, and slumbered tran- 

Es giebt eine Rethe tdealischer Begebenheiten, die quilly in the Present, weaving the dull world around us 
der Wirklichkeit parallel lauft, Selten fallen sie into dreams. 

Zusammen. Menschen und zufalle modificiren But these dreams were not altogether uninterrupted. 

gewohulich die idcalische Begebenheit, so dass sie It may readily be supposed that the part played by my 

unvollkommen erscheint, und ihre Folgen gleichfalls friend, in the drama, at the Rue Morgue, had not failed 

unvollkommen sind. So bei der Reformation ; statt of its impression upon the fancies of the Parisian police. 


des Protestantismus kam das Lutherthum hervor. With its emissaries, the name of Dupin had grown inte 


, . ; a household word. The simple character of those 
There are ideal series of events which run parallel | E : T 
Y ia inductions by which he had disentangled the mystery 
withtherealones. Theyrarelycoincide. Menand tibeey. ‘ ade 
7 “ : : : - never having been explained even to the Prefect, or to 
circumstances gencrally modify the ideal train of mine Hale f gt 
bs ; : ‘ any other individual than myself, of course it is not sur- 
events, so that tt seems imperfect, and its consequen- aia ips . : 
prizing that the affair was regarded little less than 


miraculous, or that the Chevalier’s analytical bilities 
acquired for him the credit of intuition. His frankness 


ces are equally imperfect. Thus with the Refor- 
mation; instead of Protestantism came Lutheran- 


tsm—Novalts. Sloral Ansichten. ; . : : 
would have led him to disabuse every inquirer of such 


Tage are few persons, even among the calmest prejudice; but his indolent humor forbade all farther 
thinkers, who have not occasionally been stactled into agitation on a topic whose interest to himself had long 
a vague yet thrilling half-credence in the supernatural, ‘ceased. It thus happened that he found himself the 
by coinctdences of so seemingly marvellous a character | cynosure of the policial eyes ; and the cases were not 
that, as mere coincidences, the intellect has been unable | few in which attempt was made to engage his services 
w receive them. Such sentiments—for the half-creden- at the Prefecture. The only instance, nevertheless, in 
ces of which I speak have never the full force of thought | which such attempt proved successful, was the instance 
—such sentiments are seldom thoroughly stifled unless to which I have already alluded—that of the murder of 
by reference to the doctrine of chance, or, as it is tech- @ young girl named Marie Rogét. 
nically termed, the Calculus of Probabilities. Now, This event occurred about two years after the atro- 
this Calculus is, in its essence, purely mathematical ; city in the Rue Morgue. Marie, whose Christian and 
und thus we have the anomaly of the most rigidly exact family name will at once arrest attention from their 
segar-girl,”’ 


ae 


in science applied to the shadow and spirituality of the resemblance to those of the unfortunate 
most intangible in speculation. was the only daughter of the widow Estelle Rogét. 

The extraordinary details which I am now called The father had died during the child's infancy, and 
upon to make public, will be found to form, as regards from the period of his death, until within eighteen 
sequence of time, the primary branch of a series of months before the assassination which forms the sub- 
scarcely intelligible coincidexces, whose secondary or! ject of our narrative, the mother and daughter had 
coucluding branch will be recognized by all readers in| dwelt together in the Rue Pavée Saint Andrée; 
the late murder of Mary Crecinia Rogers, at New Madame there keeping a pension, assisted by Marie. 
York. || Affairs went on thus until the latter had attained her 

When, in an article entitled ‘The Murders in the) twenty-second year, when her great beauty attracted 
Rue Morgue,” I endeavored, about a year ago, to de- the notice of a perfumer, who occupied one of the shops 
pict some very remarkable features in the mental cha- | in the basement of the Palais Royal, and whose custom 
racter of my friend, the Chevalier C. Auguste Dupin, , lay chiefly among the desperate adventurers infesting 
it did not occur to me that I should ever resume the | that neighborhood, Monsieur Le Blanc was not una- 
subject. This depicting of character constituted my, ware of the advantages to be derived from the attend- 
design; and this design was thoroughly fulfilled in the |, ance of the fair Marie in hie parfumerie ; and his libe- 
wild train of circumstances brought to instance Dupin’s | ral proposals were accepted eagerly by the girl, but 
idiosyncrasy, I might have adduced other examples, || with somewhat more hesitation by Madame. 


ever, in their surprizing development, have startled me || and his rooms soon became notorious through the 
re some farther details, which will carry with them) charms of the sprightly grisefte. She had been in his 
eit of extorted confession. Hearing what I have |) employ about a year, when her admirers were thrown 
kd eard, it would be indeed strange should I remain || into confusion by her sudden disappearance from the 
~ ger silent in regard to what I both heard and saw $0 }) shop. Monsieur Le Blanc was unable to account for 
7 860. } her absence, and Madame Rogét was distracted with 

Upon the winding up of the tragedy involved in the l anxiety and terror. The public papers immediately 


but i - ee 
“tit should have proven no more. Late events, how-|| The anticipations of the shopkeeper were realized, 
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took up the theme, and the police were upon the point |) fecture. 


F MARIE ROGET. 


eee 


——= 


The entire reward thus stood at no less thay 


of making serious investigations, when, one fine morn- | thirty thousand francs, which will be regarded as ay 
ing, after the lapse of a week, Marie, in good health, || extraordinary sum when we consider the humble cop. 


but with a somewhat saddened air, made her re-ap- 
pearance at her usual counter in the parfumerie. All 
inquiry, except that of a private character, was of 
course immediately hushed. Monsieur Le Blanc pro- 
fessed total ignorance, as before. Marie, with Madame, 
replied to all questions, that the last week had been 
spent at the house of a relation in the country. Thus 
the affair died away, and was generally forgotten ; for 
the girl, ostensibly to relieve herself from the imperti- 
nence of curiosity, soon bade a final adieu to the perfu- 
mer, and sought the shelter of her mother’s residence 
in the Rue Pavée Saint Andrée. 

It was about five months after this return home, that 
her friends were alarmed by her sudden disappearance 
for the second time. Three days elapsed, and nothing 
was heard of her. On the fourth her corpse was found 
floating in the Seine, near the shore which is opposite 
the Quartier of the Rue Saint Andrée, and at a point 
not very far distant from the secluded neighborhood of 
the Barriére du Roule. 


The atrocity of this murder, (for it was at once evi- 
dent that murder had been committed,) the youth and 
beauty of the victim, and, above all, her previous noto- 
riety, conspired to produce intense excitement in the 
minds of the sensitive Parisians. I can call to mind no 
similar occurrence producing so general and so intense 
an effect. For several weeks, in the discussing of this 
one absorbing theme, even the momentous political 
topics of the day were forgotten. The Prefect made 
unusual exertions; and the powers of the whole Pari- 
sian police were, of course, tasked to the utmost extent. 

Upon the first discovery of the corpse, it was not sup- 
posed that the murderer would be able to elude, for 
more than a very brief period, the inquisition which 
was immediately set on foot. It was not until the 
expiration of a week that it was deemed necessary to 
offer a reward; and even then this reward was limited 
to a thousand frances. In the mean time the investi- 
gation proceeded with vigor, if not always with judg- 
ment, and numerous individuals were examined to no 
purpose ; while, owing to the continual absence of all 
clue to the mystery, the popular excitement became 
greatly increased. At the end of the tenth day it was 
thought advisable to double the sum originally pro- 
posed ; and, at length, the second week having elapsed 
without leading to any discoveries, and the prejudice 
which always exists in Paris against the police having 
given vent to itself in several serious émeutes, the Pre- 
fect took it upon himself to offer the sum of twenty 
thousand franes “ for the conviction of the assassin,”’ or, 
if more than one should prove to have been implicated, 
for the conviction of any one of the assassins.”’ In the 
proclamation setting forth this reward, a full pardon 
was promised to any accomplice who should come for- 
ward in evidence against his fellow; and to the whole 
was appended, wherever it appeared, the private pla- 
eard of a committee of citizens, offering ten thousand 


francs, in addition to the amount proposed by the Pre- || 


dition of the girl, and the great frequency in large cities, 
'of such atrocities as the one described. 

| No one doubted now that the mystery of this murder 
But although, 
in one or two instances, arrests were made which pro 


| would be immediately brought to light. 


| mised elucidation, yet nothing was elicited which could 


|implicate the parties suspected, and they were djs- 
|charged forthwith. Strange as it may appear, the 
third week from the discovery of the body had passed, 
jand passed without any light being thrown upon the 
| subject, before even a rumor of the events which had s 
|agitated the public mind, reached the ears of Dupin 
jand myself. Engaged in researches which had ab- 
| sorbed our whole attention, it had been nearly a month 
| since either of us had gone abroad, or received a visitor, 
or more than glanced at the leading political articles in 
‘one of the daily papers. The first intelligence of the 
, in person. He 





murder was brought us by G 
| called upon us early in the afternoon of the thirteenth 
| of July, 18—, and remained with us until late in the 
night. He had been piqued by the fai°are of all his 
}endeavors to ferret out the assassins. His reputation 
|—so he said with a peculiarly Parisian air—was 0 
|stake. Even his honor was concerned. The eyes of 
‘the public were upon him; and there was really n 
sacrifice which he would not be willing to make for the 
‘development of the mystery. He concluded a some 
| what droll speech with a compliment upon which he 
‘was pleased to term the tact of Dupin, and made hims 
| direct, and certainly a liberal proposition, the precise 
/nature of which I do not feel myself at liberty to dir 
close, but which has no bearing upon the proper subject 
| of my narrative. 
| The compliment my friend rebutted as best he coulé, 
ibut the proposition he accepted at once, although its 
advantages were altogether provisional. This pois 
| being settled, the Prefect broke forth at once into 
‘explanations of his own views, interspersing them with 
long comments upon the evidence ; of which latter w¢ 
were not yet in possession. He discoursed much, and 
‘beyond doubt, learnedly; while I hazarded an occt 
| sional suggestion as the night wore drowsily awe): 
Dupin, sitting steadily in his accustomed arm-chait 
| was the embodiment of respectful attention. He wor 
| spectacles, during the whole interview ; and an occt 
sional glance beneath their green glasses, sufficed © 
| convince me that he slept not the less soundly, becaust 





‘silently throughout the seven or eight leaden-footed 
} hours which immediately preceded the departure of the 
|| Prefect. 

H In the morning, I procured, at the Prefecture, a full 
/report of aj] the evidence elicited, and, at the various 
| newspaper offices, a copy of every paper in which, from 
| first to last, had been published any decisive infor 
! mation in regard to this sad affair. Freed from 


| that was positively disproved, this mass of information 





| stood thus : 


Marie Rogét left the residence of her mother, in the 
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Rue Pavée St. Andrée, about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, June the twenty-second, 18—. 
out, she gave notice to a Monsieur Jacques Eustache, 
and to him only, of her intention to spend the day with 
an aunt who resided in the Rue des Drémes. The 
Rue des Drémes is a short and narrow but populous 


In going 


thoroughfare, not far from the banks of the river, and at 
a distance of some two miles, in the most direct course 
possible, from the penston of Madame Rogét. St. 
Eustache was the accepted suitor of Marie, and lodged, 
as well as took his meals, at the pension. He was to 
bave gone for his betrothed at dusk, and to have 
escorted her home. 
on to rain heavily; and, supposing that she woul 


In the afternoon, however, it came 


remain all night at her aunt’s, (as she had done under | 


similar circumstances before,) he did not think it 
necessary to keep his promise. As night drew on, 
Madame Rogét (who was an infirm old lady, seventy 
years of age,) was heard to express a fear “that she 
should never see Marie again;’ but this observation 
attracted little attention at the time. 

On Monday, it was ascertained that the girl had not 
been to the Rue des Dromes ; and when the day elapsed 
without tidings of her, a tardy search was instimted at 
several points in the city, and its environs. It was not, 
however, until the fourth day from the period of her 
disappearance that any thing satisfactory was ascer- 
tained respecting her. On this day, (Wednesday, the 
twenty-fifth of June,) a Monsieur Beauvais, who, with 
a friend, had been making inquiries for Marie near the 
Barriére du Roule, on the shore of the Seine, which is 
posite the Rue Pavée St. Andrée, was informed that 
a corpse had just been towed ashore by some fishermen, 
who had found it floating in the river. Upon seeing the 
body, Beauvais, after some hesitation, identified it as 
that of the perfumery girl. 
more promptly. 

The face was suffused with dark blood, some of which 
issued from the mputh. No foam was seen, as in the 


His friend recognized it 


case of the merely drowned. There was no discolora- | 


tion in the cellular tissue. 
bruises and impressions of fingers. The arms were 
bent over on the chest and were rigid. The right hand 
was clenched; the left partially open. On the left 


ee ‘ : {| 
wnst were two circular excoriations, apparently the | 


ffe : : 
“tect of ropes, or of a rope in more than one volution. 


About the throat were | 


i 
1} 


— = ——————— ——= 


The dress was much torn and otherwise disordered. 
In the outer garment, a slip, about a foot wide, had 
been torn upward from the bottom hem to the waist, 
but not torn off. It was wound three times around the 
The 


| dress immediately beneath the frock was of fine muslin; 


‘waist, and secured by a sort of hitch in the back. 


and from this a slip eighteen inches wide had been torn 
entirely out—torn very evenly and with great care. It 
was found uround her neck, fitting loosely, and secured 
with a hard knot. Over this muslin slip and the slip of 
lace, the strings of a bonnet were attached; the bonnet 
being appended. The knot by which the strings of the 
bonnet were fastened, was not a lady’s, bat a shp or 
sailor’s knot. 

After the recognition of the corpse, it was not, as 
usual, taken to the Morgue, (this formality being 
superfluous,) but hastily interred not far from the spot 
Through the exertions 
of Beauvais, the matter was industriously hushed up, as 
far as possible; and several days had elapsed before 
any public emotion resulted. 


at which it was brought ashore. 


A weekly paper, how- 
ever, at length took up the theme; the corpse was 
disinterred, and a ré-examination instituted ; and noth- 
ing was elicited beyond what has been already noted. 

| The clothes, however, were now submitted to the 
mother and friends of the deceased, and fully identified 
as those worn by the girl upon leaving home. 

Meantime, the excitement increased hourly. Several 

St. Eus- 

tache fell especially under suspicion; and he failed at 


individuals were arrested and discharged. 


first, to give an intelligible account of his whereabouts 
‘during the Sunday on which Marie left home. Subse- 


: : 
quently, however, he submitted to Monsieur G > 


| affidavits, accounting satisfactorily for every hour of the 


day in question. As time passed and no discovery 


ensued, a thousand contradictory rumors were circu 
| lated, and journalists busied themselves in suggestions. 


| Among these, the one which attracted the most notice, 
| 


-was the idea that Marie Rogét still lived—that the 
corpse found in the Seine was that of some other 


| unfortunate. It will be proper that I submit to the 


reader some passages which embody the suggestion 


alluded to. 
from “L’Etoile,” a small daily print conducted, in 


These passages are literal translations 


general, with much ability. 


“ Mademoiselle Rogét left her mother’s house on Sunday 


Apart of the right wrist, also, was much chafed, as well | morning, June the twenty-second, 18—, with the ostensible 


as the back throughout its extent, but more especially at | Purpose of going to see her aunt, or some other connexion, in 
the sh oe , . || the Rue des Drémes. From that hour, nobody is proved to 
si oulder-blades. In bringing the body to the shore the || have seen her. There is no trace or tidings of berat all, * * 
tshermen hac : ‘ ,)* * There has no person, whatever, come forward, so far, 
are 1 attached to it a ee butynone of the |, who saw her at all, on that day, after she left her mother's 
‘corlations had been effected by this. The flesh of |door. * * * * Now, though we have no evidence that 
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the neck was much swollen. 
*pparent, or bruises which appeared the effect of blows. 
Apiece of lace was found tied so tightly around the’ neck 
*s to be hidden from sight; it was compietely buried 
in the flesh, and was fastened by a knot which lay just 
under the left ear. This alone would have sufficed to 
produce death. The medical testimony spoke confi- 
dently of the virtuous character of the deceased. She 
had been subjected to brutal violence. The corpse was 


In such c ndi ° . p > 
ondition when found, that there could have iJ rience has shown that drowned bodies, or bodies thrown into 


“no difficulty in its recognition by friends. 


There were no cuts || Marie Rogét was in the land of the living after nine o'clock on 


Sunday, June the twenty-second, we have proof that, up to that 
| hour, she was alive. On Wednesday noon, at twelve, a female 
| body was discotered afloat on the shore of the Barriére du 

Roule. This was, even if we presume that Marie Rogét was 
| thrown into the river within three hours after she left ber 

mother’s house, only three days from the time she left her 
| home—three days to an hour. But it is folly to suppose that 
| the murder, if murder was committed on her body, could have 

been consummated soon enough to have enabled her murderers 
| to throw the body into the river before midnight. Those who 
are guilty of such horrid crimes, choose darkness rather than 
light. * * * * Thus we see that if the body found in the 
river was that of Marie Rogét, it could only have been in the 





water two and a half days, or three at the outside. All expe- 


the water immediately after death by violence, require from 








six to ten days for sufficient decomposition to take place to | 


bring them to the top of the water. Even where a cannon is 
fired over a corpse, and it rises before at least five or six days’ | 
immersion, it sinks again, if let alone. Now, we ask, what was 
there in this case tocause a departure from the ordinary courte 
of nature? * * * * If the body had been kept in its man- | 
gled state on shore until Tuesday night, some trace would be 
found on shore of the murderers. It iv a doubtful point, also, 
whether the body would be so svon afloat, even were it thrown 
in after having been dead two days. And, furthermore, it is 
exceedingly improbable that any villains who had committed 
such a murder as ix here supposed, would have thrown the 
body in without weight to sink it, when such a precaution | 
could have so easily been taken.” 


[The editor here proceeds to argue that the body | 
must have been in the water “not three days merely, 


but, at least, five times three days,” because it was so. 
far decomposed that Beauvais had great difliculty in 
I g y 


recognizing it. This latter point, however, was fully , 


disproved. We continue our translation :} i 


“ What, then, are the facts on which M. Beauvais says that 
he has no doubt the body was that of Marie Rogét? He ripped 
up the gown sleeve, and says he found marks which satisfied | 
him of the identity. The public generally supposed those | 
marks to have consisted of some description of scars. He 
rubbed the arm and found hair upon it—something as indefinite, 
we think, as can readily be imagined—as little conclusive as 
finding an arm in the sleeve. M. Beauvais did not return that 
night, but sent word to Madame Rogét, at seven o'clock, on 
Wednesday evening, that au investigation was still in progress 
respecting her daughter. If we allow that Madame Rogét, 
from her age and grief, could not go over, (which is allowing a 
great deal.) there certainly must have been some one who 
would have thought it worth while to go over and attend the 
investigation, if they thought the body was that of Marie. | 
Nobody went over. There was nothing said or heard about 
the matter in the Rue Pavéc St. Andrée, that reached even the 
occupants of the same building. M. St. Eustache, the lover | 
and intended husband, of Marie, whe boarded in her mother’s 
house, deposes that he did not hear of the discovery of the 
body of his intended until the next morning, when M. Beauvais 
came into his chamber and told him of it For an item of news 
like this, it strikes us it was very coolly received.” 


i} 


[In this way the journal endeavored to create the | 
impression of an apathy on the part of the relatives of 
Marie, inconsistent with the supposition that these rela- | 
tives believed the corpse to be her's. Its insinuations | 
amount to thia:—that Marie, with the connivance of | 
her friends, had absented herself from the city for | 
reasons involving a charge against her chastity; and | 
that these friends, upon the discovery of a corpse in the | 
Seine, somewhat resembling that of the girl, had availed 
themselves of the opportunity to impress the public | 
But the “ L’ Etoile,” was } 
It was distinctly proved that no | 


with the belief of her death. 
again over-basty. 
apathy, such as was imagined, existed; that the old | 


lady was exceedingly feeble, and so agitated as to be | 


unable to attend to any duty; that St. Eustache, so far | 


from receiving the news coolly, was distracted with 
grief, and bore himself so frantically, that M. Beauvais | 


prevailed upon a friend and relative to take charge of | 
him, and prevent his attending the examination at the 
disinterment. Moreover, although it was stated by | 
“ L’ Etoile,” that the corpse was re-interred at the 
public expense,—that an advantageous offer of private | 
sepulture was absolutely declined by the family—and | 
that no member of the family attended the ceremonial: | 
—although, I say, all this was asserted by “ L’ Etoile,” 
in furtherance of the impression it designed to convey— | 


\| 
yet all this was satisfactorily disproved. In a subse- | 
quent number of the paper, an attempt was made to | 


es > . . . | 
throw suspicion upon Beauvais himself. The editor | 
says: ] j 





THB MYSTBRY OF MARIE ROGET. 


“ Now, then, a change comes over the matter. We are wh) 
that, on one occasion, while a Madame B » Was at Madame 
Rogét's house, M. Beauvais, who was going out, told her tha: 
« gendarme was expected there, and that she, Madame B. 
must not say any thing to the gendarme until he returned, hy 
Jet the matter be for him. * * * * Ip the present posture 
of affairs, M. Beauvais appears to have the whole matter locke) 
np in his head. A single step cannot be takeu without ¥, 
Beauvais ; for, go which way you will, you run against him. * + 
* * * For some reason, he determined that nobody shall 
have any thing to do with the proceedings but himself, and he has 





| elbowed the male relatives out of the way, according to their 


representations, in a very singular manner. He seems to have 


| beew very much averse to permitting the relatives to see the 
_ 


body. 

[Some color was given to the suspicion thus thrown 
upon Beauvais, by the following fact. A visitor at his 
office, a few days prior to the girl’s disappearance, and 
during the absence of its occupant, had observed a rose 
in the key-hole of the door, and the name “ Marie,” 
inscribed upon a slate which bung near at hand. 

The general impression, so far as we were enabled to 
glean it from the newspapers, seemed to be, that Marie 
had been the victim of a gang of desperadoes—that by 
these she had been borne across the river, maltreated 
and murdered. ‘ Le Commerciel,’’ however, a print of 
extensive influence, was earnest in combatting this 
popular idea. [ quote a passage or two from its 
columns : ] 


“ We are persuaded that pursuit has hitherto been on a false 


|| scent, so fur as it has been directed to the Barriére du Roule. 


It is impossible that a person so well known to thousands ss 
this young woman was, should have passed three blocks without 
some one having seen her; and any one who saw her would 
have remembered it, for she interested all who knew her. |: 
was when the streets were full of people, wheu she went ou. 
* * * Jt is impossible that she could have gone to the 
Barriére du Roule, or to the Rue des Drémes, without being 
recognized by a dozen persons ; yet no one has come forwani 
who saw her outside of her mother’s door, and there is no ev 
dence, except the testimony concerning her expressed inter 
tions, that she did go out at all. Her gown was torn, bousd 
round her, and tied; and by that the body was carried as* 
bundle. If the murder had been committed at the Barriére du 
Roule, there would have been no necessity for any such arrauge- 
ment. The fact that the body was found floating near the 
Barriére, is no proof as to where it was thrown into the water 
di, A piece of one of the unfortunate girl’s pett 
coats, two feet long ind one foot wide, was torn out and tied 
under her chin around the back of her head, probably to pre 


7 * « 


|| vent screams. This was dove by fellows who had ne pocket: 


handkerchief.” 

A day or two before the Prefect called upon us, how 
ever, some important information reached the police, 
which seemed to overthrow, at least, the chief portion 
of Le Commerciel’s argument. Two small boys, om 
of a Madame Deluc, while roaming among the woot 
near the Barriére du Rovle, chanced to penetrate a close 
thicket, within which were three or four large stone’ 
forming a kind of seat, with a back and footstool. \ 
the upper stone lay a white petticoat ; on the second 8 


| silkscarf. A parasol, gloves, anda pocket-handkerchie! 


were also here found. The handkerchief bore the nam 
Fragments of dress were discover 


The earth was trampled, t 
eof 8 


“Marie Rogét.” 
on the brambies around. 
bushes were broken, and there was every evidenc 


Between the thicket and the river, the fence 
evidence 


struggle. 
were found taken down and the ground bore 
of some heavy burthen having been dragged along it 

A weekly paper, “ Le Soleil,” had the follows 
comments upon this discovery—comments we 
merely echoed the sentiment of the whole Pans# 
press: 
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THE MYSTBRY OF MARIE ROGET. 


“The things had all evidently been there at least three or! that, for this reason, the mystery has been considered 
four weeks; they were all mildewed down hard with the action coger fi eee a h Ad See te 
of the rain, and stuck together from mildew. The grass had | C@8y, when, tor this reason, 1t should have been con- 
crown around and over some of them. The'silk on the parasol sidered difficult of solution. Thus, at first, it was 
was strong, but the threads of it were run together within. : : 
The upper part, where it had been doubled and folded, was all thought unnecessary to offer a reward. The myrmi- 
mildewed und rotten, and tore on its being opened, * * * * dons of G were able at once to comprehend how 
The pieces of her frock torn out by the bushes were about ; : < 
three inches wide and six inches long. One part was the hem and why such an atrocity might have been committed. 
of the frock, and it had been mended ; the other piece was part 
of the skirt, not the hem.? They looked like !strips torn off, 
and were on the thorn bush, about a foot from the ground. | many modes—and a motive—many motives; and be- 
-« * * * * There can be no doubt, therefore, that the : 

«pot of this appalling outrage has been discovered.” 


They would picture to their imaginations a mode— 


cause it was not impossible that either of these nume- 


— F rous modes and motives could have been the actual 
Consequent upon this discovery, new evidence ap- : 
’ . one, they have taken it for granted that one of them 

neared. Madame Deluc testified that she keeps a road- . c # : i 
. ie ; P must. But the ease with which these variable fancies 
side inn not far from the bank of the river, opposite the . One ! 
va . , : were entertained, and the very plausibility which each 
Barriere du Roule. The neighborhood is secluded— ‘ Mee se 
: : ‘ assumed, should have been understood as indicative 
narticularly so. It is the usual Sunday resort of black- | : ee: 3 ro : 
; 3 ae ” | rather of the difficulties than of the facilities which must 
guards from the city, who cross the river ‘in boats. | pores E sae 
. ? . | attend elucidation. I have before observed that it is 
About three o'clock, in the afternoon of the Sunday in : : ‘ 
; : , . if by prominences above the plane of the ordinary, that 
juestion, a young girl arrived at the inn, accompanied ~ ‘ 3 ; : ‘ 
‘ reason feels her way, if at all, in her search for the true, 
by a young man of dark complexion. The two re- : . eS 
© ; ‘ and that the proper question in cases such as this, is 
mained here for some time. On their departure, they ’ 
‘ : 7. * net so much ‘ what has eccurred ?’ as ‘ what has occur- 

wok the road to some thick woods in the vicinity. : ; . ; 
: : ~* ved that has never occurred before?’ In the inveati- 
Madame Deluc’s attention was called to the dress worn |, pes s 
; - ‘gations at the house of Madame L’Eapanage,” the 

bythe girl, on account of its resemblance to one worn gare ; ; 
, : : i | agents of G were discouraged and confounded by 
bya deceased relative. A scarf was particularly noticed. : ; 
. ‘ _ that very wnusvalness which, to a properly regulated 
Soon after the departure of the couple, a gang of mis-| . 4 Bay 
: : intellect, would have afforded the sweet omen of suc- 
creants made their appearance, behaved boisterously, ; ? : . 
, ’ _ ©* cess; while this same intellect might have been plunged 

ate and drank without making payment, followed in the. : i : 
” ; in despair at the especially ordinary character of all 

route of the young man and girl, returned to the inn , wie of . 
' 3 Be that met the eye in the case of the perfumery girl, and 
shout dusk, and re-crossed the river as if in great haste. . ha SF Hast 
"yi : it? told of nothing but easy triumph to the functionaries of 

t was soon after dark, upon this same evening, that 


Madame Deluc, as well as her eldest son, heard the | 
screams of a female in the vieinity of the inn. The | ter, there was, even at the beginning of our investiga- 
screams were violent but brief. Madame D. recog: | , 
nized not only the scarf which was found in the thicket, 
but the dress which was discovered upon the corpse. 
Anomnibus driver, Valence, now also testified that he 


the Prefecture. 
“Tn the case of Madame L'E-spanage and her daugh- 


tion, no doubt that murder had been committed. The 
idea of suicide was excluded at once. Here, too, we 
are freed, at the commencement, from all supposition 
hen ys : of self-murder. The body found at the Barriére da 
sw Marie Rogét cross a ferry on the Seine, on the Roule, was found under such circumstances as to leave 


Sunday in question, i ‘i ) 

ay n, in company w young ae 

dark | , mpany with a young man of us no room for embarrassment upon this important 
5 . y } 

dark complexion. He, Valence, knew Marie, and | 


vould not be mistaken in her identity. The articles 
found in the thicket were fully identified by the rela- 
uves of Marie. 


point. But it has been suggested that the corpse dis- 
_ covered, is not that of the Marie Rogét, for the convic- 
| tion of whose assassin, or assassins, the reward is 
Ths ines of oxi ; - rome | offered, and respecting whom, eolely, our agreement 
evidence and information thus coliected |! hag been arranged with the Prefect. We both know 
; myself, from the newspapers, at the suggestion of 
Os cance Mgied ppc ang cer | far. If, dating our inquiries from the body found, and 
immediately aint the discovery of the clothes as sales } nay oe 7 weg a os eater ta — 
described i Oe eee — of some spe rer inc _ ual than 2 ans or, 1 
Eutache, Marie’s “eRe Se hore . . , || Starting from the living Marie, we find her, yet find her 
, he rothed, was found in the vicinity |) unassassinated—in either case we lose our labor; since 
* what all now supposed the scene of tRe outrage. A | it is Monsieur G with whom we have to deal. 


Phial labelled « laudanum,” and emptied, was found 


this gentleman well. It will not do to trust him too 


For our own purpose, therefore, if not for the purpose 


rear him. His breath gave evidence of tho poison. |) 


He died «: of justice, it is indispensable that our first step should 
¢ died without speaking. Upon his person was found | 

«letter, briefly stating his love for Marie, with his de- 

‘ign of self-destruction. 


| be the determination of the identity of the corpse with 


| the Marie Rogét who is missing. 

“] ; a ae : ; | “| know not what effect the arguments of ‘ L’Etoile ‘ 

h need scarcely tell you,” said Dupin, as he finished | may have wrought upon your own understanding. 

an of my notes, “ that this is a far more intri- | With the public they have had weight; and that the 
case than that of the Rue Morgue ; from which it | Journal itself is convinced of their importance would 


di : : gg: 
ps ‘mone important respect. This is an ordinary, appear from the manner in which it commences one of 
ee an atrocious instance of crime. There is) 

ing peculiarly outré about it. You will observe | * See murders in the Rue Morgue. 
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its essays upon the subject—‘ Several of the morning ||“ ‘Were it my purpose,’ continued Dupin * merely 
papers of the day,’ it says, ‘ speak of the conclusive } to make out a case against this passage of L’Ejoj\’, 
article in Monday’s ‘ Etoile.’ To me, this article ap- || argument, I might safely leave it where it is. It is no 
pears conclusive of little beyond the zeal of its inditer. || however, with L’Etoile that we have to do, but wis: 
We should bear in mind that, in general, it is the object |, the truth. The sentence in question has but one mea». 
of our newspapers rather to create a sensation—to make || ing, as it stands; and this meaning I have fairly stated: 
a point—than to further the cause of truth. The latter | but it is material that we go behind the mere words, {i 
end is only pursued when it seems coincident with the || an idea which these words have obviously intended, and 
former. The print which merely falls in with ordinary i failed to convey. It was the design of the journalist: 
opinion (however well founded this opinion may be) || say that, at whatever period of the day or night of Su. 
earns for itself no credit with the mob. The mass of | day this murder was committed, it was improbable that 
the people regard as profound only him who suggests | the assassins would have ventured to bear the corpse 
pungent contradictions of the general idea. In ratio- || the river before midnight. And herein lies, really, the 
cination, not less than literature, it is the epigram which ! assumption of which we complain. Jt is assumed that 
is the most immediately and the most universally ap- ! the murder was committed at such a position, end 


preciated. In both, it is of the lowest order of merit. | under such circumstances, that the bearing it to the 
| 
3 — i - iri 2¢ ’ e8 b ssassinati ig 
“ What I mean to say is, that it is the mingled epi- 1 river became necessary amy Oe assassination might 
| have taken place upon the river’s brink, or on the river 


gram and melodrame of the idea, that Marie Rogét I. d Se need ; 
still lives, rather than any true plausibility in this idea, | itself; and, thus, the throwing the corpse in the water 


; , : .. _ |, might have been resorted to, at any period of the day 

‘TR ’ ' 1g ’ J ” 
which has suggested it to ‘ L’Etoile,’ and secured it a | ch sce nian alesis tui teas teidemaslia led. 
favorable reception with the public. Let us examine || PR en ce re wens 


the heads of the argument; endeavoring to avoid the || of disposal. You will understand that I suggest nothisg 
= 5 ’ g a || a ® e ° 
|| here as probable, or as céincident with my own opiv- 


jion. My design, so far, has no reference to the facts 
: of the case. I wish merely to caution you against the 
brevity of the interval between Marie’s disappearance | 4016 tone of L’Etoile’s suggestion, by calling you 
| attention to its ex parte character at the outset. 

eannot be that of Marie. The reduction of this inter- i “ Having prescribed thus a limit to suit its own pe 
val to its smallest possible dimension, becomes thus, at | conceived notions; having assumed that, if this wer 
once, an object with the reasoner. In the rash pursuit ll the body of Marie, it could have been in the water b 
of this object, he rushes into mere assumption at the || , very brief time ; the journal goes on to say: 
outset. ‘ Itis folly to suppose,’ he says, ‘ that the mur- ‘All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or bodie 


der. if murder was committed on her body would have || thrown into the water immediately after death by violence 
, | require from six to ten days for decomposition to take place 
been consummated soon enough to have enabled her || bring them to the top of the water. Even when a cauvoa 


. : . | » it ri y days 
murderers to throw the body into the river before mid- |; rn raberedag yon, sooth tf tet clone ehamateniiaaiac ci 
‘rsion, . 


night.’, We demand at once, and very naturally why ? | “ These assertions have been tacitly received by evn 
Why is it folly to suppose that the murder was com- | paper in Paris, with the exception of Le Monitew 
mitted within five minutes after the girl's quitting her|| ‘This latter print endeavors to combat that portion © 
mother’s house? Why is it folly to suppose that the | the paragraph which has reference to ‘ drowned bodies 
murder was committed at any given period of the day ? | only, by citing some five or six instances in which ti 
There have been assassinations at all hours. But, had | bodies of i#@ividuals known to be drowned were fou 
the murder taken place at any moment between nine | floating after the lapse of less time than is insisted up 
o'clock in the morning of Sunday, and a quarter before \ by ‘L’Etoile.’ But there is something excessive! 
midnight, there would still have been time enough ‘to | unphilosophical im the attempt on the part of ‘ Le Mow 
throw the body into the river before midnight.’ This |) teur,’ to rebut the general assertion of ‘ L’Ewile,’ by! 
assumption, then, amounts precisely to this—that the [prasne of particular instances militating against 
murder was not committed on Sunday at all—and, | assertion. Had it been possible to adduce fifty instes 
if we allow it to assume this, we may permit it any lib- || of five examples of bodies found floating at the end 0! 
erties whatever. The paragraph beginning ‘ It is folly |) two or three days, these fifty examples coald still have 
to suppose that the murder, etc,’ however it appears as \ been properly regarded as exceptions alone to ‘| 
printed in L’Etoile, may be imagined to have existed | Projle’s’ rule, until such time as the rule itself shou 
actually ¢hus in the brain of its inditer— It is folly to | be confuted. Admitting the rule, (and this ‘ Le Mow 
suppose that the murder, if murder was committed on | 


incoherence with which it is originally set forth. 


“The first aim of the writer is to show, from the 


and the finding of the floating corpse, that this corpse 


teur’ does not deny, insisting merely upon its ex? 
the body, could have been committed soon enough to | tions,) the argument of L’ Etoile is suffered to rem®* 
have enabled her murderers to throw the body into the | in full force; for this argument does not pretend ' 
river before midnight; it is folly, we say, to suppose |) involve more than a question of the probabilily of te 
all this, and to suppose at the same time, (as we are | body having risen to the surface in less than three days: 
resolved to suppose,) that the body was noé thrown in| and this probability will be in favor of ‘ L’ Etoile’s’ po* 
until affer midnight ’—a sentence sufficiently inconse- | tion until the instances so childishly adduced shall 
quential in itself, but not so utterly preposterous as the \| sufficient in number to establish an antagonistica! rule. 
one printed. ( To be continued.) 
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THE OLD OAK CHEST. 


8 


Original. | the porter or myself, he began to ascend the stai-rcase 
THE OLD OAK CHEST. \} that led to your uncle’s chamber. The porter rushed 
iprirmaaationt | after him, while we both raised our voices to prevail 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. on him to stop. He went on without heeding us, ‘till 
——— ‘he had arrived at the head of the stair-case. He then 
Satehiene FP oe sacl hay Tales, turned round, and slowly waving his hand for us to be 
silent, raised his vizor. Oh, Signora, never shall I 
Tus sun had just set, and the shadows of twilight forget that moment. It appeared to me that every drop 
were stealing over the landscape, deepening the serene | of blood froze in my veins, and well it might, for I gazed 
blue of an Italian summer sky. The new moon hovered ‘on the features of Sir Julio Rovina, who had been the 
like a beautiful spirit over the gorgeous drapery of) Count’s most intimate friend, and whom he had himself 
clouds that veiled the west and shed a silvery track |! seem fall in battle five years before, while they fought 
of light on the glassy surface of the lake Maggiore. || side by side. He was perfectly pale, and I saw a deep 
The delightful Borromean islands, which gemmed its | scar over his right eye, the very place, as I had often 
waters, were vocal with the delicious and melancholy heard the Count say, where was inflicted the wound of 
notes of the nightingale, as it poured its evening song |! which he died. He fixed his dark, melancholy eyes 
from the groves of orange and myrtle. A gentle breeze || full upon my face, while mine were riveted upon his. 
wafted the music to the eastern shore of the lake, | Although nearly dead with fright, I stood without any 
whence it rose to the ear soft and liquid as the element ' support at the foot of the stairs, seemingly upheld by 
through which it floated. At the foot of a terrace | some mysterious power. After having gazed at me & 
which reached nearly to the water's edge, stood a number of seconds, his lips moved, and I thought he 
pavilion, fitted up in a style of oriental splendor. | was going to speak, but I could hear no sound, and soon 
Within, a beautiful girl, sat listlessly, watching through | turning, he proceeded to the Count’s door. 1 then, for 
the open door, the shifting forms of the clouds, as |! for the first time, perceived that he carried something 
wafted by the western breeze, they gradually spread | on one arm, wrapped in a crimson shawl. The cham- 
themselves over the sky in snow-white images, that ber door was so situated that I could not see it, but I 
speared soft and yielding as the plumage on the breast | am very sure that I heard him enter without either 
of the dove. The sound of footsteps roused her from | knocking or speaking, although the Count never slept 
ser revery. She started from her seat in alarm, but |! without fastening his door. All was perfectly still for 
sa appearance of Lira, the housekeeper, quieted her | a short time, when I heard the Count cry out in a voice 
7. of terror. The cry was not repeated, and I soon heard 
“If you are at leisure, my dear young lady,” said | their voices in earnest conversation. Notwithstanding 
Lira, “I will now tell you the story which you know I | the resemblance which the knight bore to Sir Julio, as 
promised to do the first opportunity, although, had ‘Iwas but little inclined to surperstition, I could not 
you not have been so unfortunate as to overhear the | persuade myself that I had seen a spectre, but the 
conversation between the porter and Ugo, it would be porter, who had sunk on the stairs, trembling in every 
better for you to remain in your present state of igno- ' joint, firmly believed that he had seen the ghost of Sir 
nance,” ‘Julio. Neither of us felt any disposition to sleep, and 
Veronica astured Lira that nothing could afford her || being too frightened to go away by myself, I went with 
creqer gratification than to listen to her story, and | the porter into the hall, where I sat half wishing, half 
‘using her to be seated close by her side, she requested | dreading the re-eppearance of the knight. In about an 
ar ‘© commence without delay. |; hour, [ heard your uncle call me. I stepped to the 
. “Seventeen years have now elapsed,”’ said the house- i stairs, and he desired me to wake Ugo, and send him to 
Neeper, “since on a dark, tempestuous night at the } his chamber. I lit him to the door, and the Count, who 
close of autumn, a knight in black armor, mounted on a | heard him approach, immediately admitted him. I felt 
“arger of the same hue, knocked at the gate, and || a strong curiosity to know what was going forward, and 
emanded to be admitted to the presence of your uncle, i thinking it would be no harm, I set down the lamp and 
He Count Foscoli, | placed my eye against the keyhole. The Count sat 
the Count has retired to rest,’ replied the porter, directly opposite the door, and I could plainly see 
having but a few hours since returned from a long and | marks of anxiety and distress in his countenance. The 
atiguing journey. Be pleased, therefore, to enter the i knight was traversing the floor in an agitated manner. 
rustle and refresh yourself with food and wine, and a || He had lain his helmet aside, and I could no longer 
Hs hours’ sleep. By that time the day will dawn, and || doubt that it was either Sir Julio himself, or his spirit, 
the Count will leave his chamber.’ || and I have never been able to determine the point to 


“Wj . , 7 1 a . . 
haga making any reply, the knight alighted from | my own satisfaction to this day, for the Count always 
“horse and proceeded to the castle before the porter | preserved a mournful and mysterious silence concerning 


tad time to close the gate in order toconducthim. He) the events of that night, and [ never could prevail on 
followed, however, and they arrived at the door'| Ugo to utter a syllable about it. The truth is, the 
be et as I made my appearance with a | knight looked too pale for a being made of flesh and 
ele’ consequence of having heard voices. The | blood, and though not a soul saw him leave the castle, 
vizor was closed, and feigning no attention to |) not one of us has ever set eyes on him since. The 
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beautiful black horse that he came on, is living this!| _‘‘ The letter contains a mighty deal of information, 1 


very day—fat and sleek, as you know, though too old for be sure, said I, “‘ but you were so pretty and s0 quier, 


service.” that I soon forgot my disappointment, in the pleasur: | 
“Ts old Hunter the horse he rode?”’ inquired Vero- | felt in taking care of you.” 
nica. Veronica, at these words, uttered an exclamation of 


“ Yes, bless his old skin,” replied Lira, ‘ and a clever | surprize. 
horse has he been, and a happy one, though he did “Ts it possible that it was I, whom the black Knizh: 
have a ghost for a rider.” brought to the castle that stormy night?” said she. 
‘Old Hunter will interest me more than ever,” “Yes, you are the identical baby he had wrapped in 
said Veronica, “ but pray go on with your story.” 
“The black knight was traversing the room, as I 
observed, and his looks and motions showed that his) my mother his sister, as I have always been taught to 


heart was wrung with the most poignant sorrow. The believe?” 
“No, dear Signora, I don’t believe you are any mor 


| the crimson shaw!.” 
‘And am I not Count Foscoli’s niece, and was no 


Count signed to Ugo to sit near him, and he conversed 
with him some minutes in a low voice. My hearing | related to the Count than you are to the Pope, thoug: 
was nearly as acute as my curiosity, and | was certain it is very likely to me, as you have always been told 
that they were speaking of some murder that had been that your mother died in your infancy—not by any naw- 
recently committed, although I was unable to make out _ ral death, however.” 

I had my thoughts Lira could not perceive the paleness that overspread 
At any rate, the the countenance of Veronica, occasioned by the hor 


who were the parties concerned. 
then, however; and have them now. 
Count was greatly agitated, and the very next day set she felt at such an intimation, for it was now quite dark 
out on a long journey. You have heard, as well as I,| but having once taken the bridle from her tongue by 
that the spirits of the murdered cannot rest ’till their which it had been restrained for such a number of 
bodies are decently buried.” years, she could not resist the inclination to tell all she 
“ Do you think,” said Veronica, “ that my uncle went! knew and all she suspected. 

“ Not by a natural death ?”” repeated Veronica. 
‘No, my dear, for as you lay sleeping in my arms,! 
Once, while I was listening at the perceived that your little innocent bosom was sprinkled 
with blood, and it took both dew and sunshine to blest! 


to perform that mournful duty for the black knight?” 
“There can be no doubt of it. The porter has 

always thought so. 

door, I thought that I heard the low cry of an infant, 

and I saw the knight go to the bed and bend over it. | the stains on your night-gown.”’ 

When he turned away he covered his face with his “Who could have murdered her?” said Veronics 

handkerchief, and a deep sigh or rather groan, burst | shuddering. 

from his bosom. ‘“‘ That, no one knows—though if the black Konig 
“Tt appears to me that he evinced singular agitation ' had not made his appearance like a spectre, and v1 

ished like one, 1 should have thought that he did it.” 
“ Have you no other reason to think my mother 


for a ghost,” said Veronica. 
“ Ay, singular enough. The Count and Ugo now 

rose, and, concluding that the latter was about to leave murdered, than the one you have mentioned ?” 

the room, I hastily retreated to the hall, and when Ugo ““T have—though, at first, I did not intend to mt 

entered, appeared to be dozing over the embers of the, tion them. To confess the truth, I overheard the Cou! 


fire. and Ugo talking about it one day, and they spoke 


“*T am glad you are up,’ said he, ‘I want you to go plain terms of her murder. They said she was stabbe: 


with me to the Count’s chamber.’ | to the heart with a dagger. You have never seen 


“Is it really Sir Julio that’s come, said I, or his !| Julio’s portrait, I believe.” 
spirit ? 

“* Follow me quickly,’ said Ugo, without noticing my 
question. I did as he desired, much delighted at the | 


idea of being admitted to a private interview with the 


‘No, I never have.” 

“Tf you would like to see it, I will show it to )* 
when we return to the house.” 

An intense and thrilling interest was awakened # 
Count, though at the same time I shook all over as if | Veronica’s bosom relative to the black Knight, and # 
I were in an ague fit, when I thought of the knight. |, eagerly assented to Lira’s proposal. They waited 1 
How was I disappointed, when, on entering the room, | the clock struck the hour of midnight, when the how 
I found it deserted. As I was loudly expressing my | hold would probably be buried in sleep. 
chagrin and astonishment, Ugo approached me and|; « It is a number of years since I visited the cham 
placed the lovliest infant I ever beheld, within my | containing Sir Julio’s picture,” said Lira, as she 
arms. I began to question him relative to a circum-|) the way, followed by the trembling Veronica. “! di 
stance so singular, when he directed my attention to a) not like to enter it alone, and whenever it wants all 
letter lying upon the table, telling me that it would} Ugo comes to me for the key, and opens it hime 
inform me of every thing necessary for me to know. It | Indeed, Signora,” hesitating to turn the key, “ ify 
was written by the Count, and contained only the fol-! knew all that I do, I believe you would think it! 
lowing words : 


“*Lira, | wish you to take one of the infant in my cham- 
ber, during my absence, for which I shall not forget to liberally 
reward you when | return, Her name is Veronica.’ \ 


not to go in now.” 





“No,” said Veronica, “ let us enter.” 
Without further remonstrance she opened the dovt 
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«Did you see that ?’’ said she, in a whisper, laying | 


her trembling hand on Veronica’s shoulder. 

“[ saw nothing,” replied Veronica. 

“[ am certain that a light flashed from yonder 
closet.” said Lira, “‘ when I opened the door, but it 
went out in an instant.” 


“[ think your imagination deceived you,” 


replied 


Veronica. “ Let us proceed.” 
When they had reached the opposite side of the 
spartment, where hung the picture, Lira held the lamp | 


in such a manner as to enable Veronica to obtain a dis- 


tinct view of it. It represented a man about twenty- 


five years of age, of an exceedingly dignified and com- | 
The complexion was rather dark, the , 


manding air. 
features strongly defined and very handsome, especially 
the eyes and mouth—the whole forming a courtenance 
spirited, yet expressive of much benignity. 


“Dear Signora,’’ exclaimed Lira, “I never thought | 


so much about it before, but certainly Sir Julio’s mouth 
looks very much like yours when you look almost 
pleased enough to smile, and as for the eyes, there is 
no telling them from your own” 


| hand. 


23 


$$ > 


look of the most profound melancholy. After the lapse 
of about fifteen minutes, he bent forward and took my 
‘It is not probable,’ said he, ‘ that we shall 
ever meet again. Accept this,’ placing a ring on my 
finger, ‘ as a token of the gratification, though a painful 
one, which I have received from beholding a form re- 
sembling one now no more, who was dear to me as life.’ 
He bent his lips to my hand, and I felt a tear fall upon 
it. He then suddenly resumed his former seat, re-en- 
veloped himself in his cloak—again drew his hat over 
his face, and commanding the gondoliers to ply their 
oars, the boat darted swiftly away.” 

“ Dear Signora,” said Lira, ‘‘ why did you never tell 
me this before? But, holy Mary, if we have not been 
sitting all this time on the very chest which contains 
the crimson shawl you were wrapped in the night you 
were brought to the castle, and which is stiff with the 
heart’s blood of your murdered mother.” 

“Cannot I see the shawl?” said Veronica, rising, 
and regarding the old chest with feelings of mingled 


| fear and awe. 


Veronica, who appeared lost in thought, made no, 
‘| since the night I threw the shaw! into it, which is no 


reply to Lira’s remark. 
“I have certainly seen that face before,” said she, 
“ I 


think it was three years ago, when my uncle took me to 


after having long gazed at the picture in silence. 


Venice. It was a brilliant night, and we were gliding 
silently along in our gondola, when one of the sweetest 
voices | ever heard came floating over the waves. | 
almost feared to breathe, lest [ should lose one note of 


music so enchanting, and the gondoliers, at my uncle’s 
' 


ommand, ceased to dip their oars. The music gradu- 


ally swelled fuller on the ear, so that we knew that the 


gondola was approaching the spot where we were, | 


though from the number flitting round in every direc- 
tion, we could not yet distinguish from which the strains 
proceeded. We were not long left in doubt, for it soon 


“Why, I would not open the chest for the world,” 
replied Lira. “I don't suppose that it has been opened 
other than the very night you were brought here.”’ 

“I will open it,” said Veronica, exerting herself to 
raise the massive lid, rendered heavier by transverse 
pieces of iron. She succeeded with some difficulty, and 
perceived the object of her curiosity. 

Lira, in whose breast the last-mentioned passion 
usually got the better of her fears, ventured to approach 
so as to peep into the chest, and perceiving a folded 
paper lying in one of the corners, she took it up, and 
without ceremony, began to read it aloud. It was ad- 
dressed to Count Foscoli, and ran thus: 


“My dear Count: In consequence of the zeal of Count 
N ‘s son, who has lately returned from abroad, the search 


| for me is revived and prosecuted with so much diligence, that 


came so near that the sides of our gondolas touched. 


Just as the boat reached us, the music ceased. 


*You 


may rest here,’ said a figure, addressing the gondoliers, | 


¥ho was mufiled in a black cloak, and with his hat 


“ouched, so as to entirely conceal the upper part of his | 


face. The boats that hovered near, and which had _ 


been attracted by the music, dropped off one by one, 
und we were left alone. Excepting the gondoliers, the 
gondola near us contained only a lady, and the person 
tlready alluded to. 


As soon as we were left alone, the man in the opposite 


I cannot leave my present retreat without the utmost hazard. 
I must therefore relinquish the idea which I have so long cher- 
ished, of paying you the secret visit at your castle, for the sake 
of obtaining a sight of my daughter. Yet so painful do I find 
it to resign an expectation so long and so fondly indulged, that 
I am sometimes half tempted to gratify myself, even if life 
must be the forfeit. Life, did I say? Alas, can an existence, 
loaded with such a weight of misery, be called life? Foscoli, 
imagine my anguish, haunted as I am in my sleeping as well ae 
my waking hours, with the image of my murdered wife. The 
poniard now lies before me, covered with rust, which, in that 
horrible momentI grasped with such fearful energy. Why did 


| L not plunge it into my own heart, while it was yet stained with 


Ours, only my uncle and myself. | 


‘oat raised his hat from his brow, and warmly shook | 


bands with my uncle. They conversed together a few 
™autes, but in so low a voice, that | could distinguish 


hot} : P 
thing they said. My uncle then turning round— 


*ronica,’ said he, ‘ will you do me the favor to unveil? 


Ihave a particular wish to show your face to my friend. | 
| 


“see that he is as old as myself; you need, there- 
fore : - ; , j 
€ntertain no scruples.’ I complied with my uncle's 


Tr . 
est. The moment I drew aside my veil, the stran- 


p's features exhibited marks of deep agitation. He 
* . . | 
became calm, and while he continued to converse | 


600n 


that brought you thither, but your own father. 


her's? The low plaining of thee, my child—my Veronica, 
arrested thy wretched father’s hand, and the hope of seeing 
thee once more, still makes him brave the horrors of existence, 


| If you will bring her to Venice, Foscoli, I think I can, without 


incurring any great risk, venture on an interview of a few 
minutes. Do not disappoint me, or I will visit you at your 


| castle, and abide by the consequences. 


Farewell. JULIO ROVINA, 

“Well, Sir Julio is alive, thank Heaven,” said Lira, 
when she had finished the letter, “‘ and it was no ghost 
But I 
would never own him, Signora, for we can perceive 
plain enough that it was he who murdered your 
mother.” 

Veronica, pale and trembling, nad sunk into a chair, 


| with the blood-stained shaw! grasped in her hand. 


“Dear Signora,” said Lira, “do cheer up, for if 


wit . . ° 
‘my unele, his eyes were riveted on my face with a“ Sir Julio be your father, he can be nothing to you, be 
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cause you are mere strangers to each other, you know. | been preserved within ovr walls for no other reasop 
But what is this? Another letter pinned into the folds | than that the youngest branch of the family, were \: 
of the shawl, and addressed to whom it may concern. denied to the others, might, by that means, recogni. 
It can concern no person so much as yourself, so I will the original and drag him to justice, should he be; 
do you the favor to read it to you.” _ fortunate as to secure him. During the last battle, of 

As Lira was attempting to extract the rusted pin, a | which I sent you a brief account by the carrier that ap. 
slight noise in the closet where she imagined she saw nounced my approach, a knight in black armor fougly 
the light when they entered the chamber, cused her to by my side like one who courted death. His vizor was 
relinquish her puspose. The noise was repeated. (| closed, so that I could not see his face, but there was 









“Let us go,” said she, snatching up the shawl and | something in the tone of his voice as he muttered a few 







huddling it into the chest, words to himself, that revived some horrid recollections 
Veronica rose, and half supported by Lira, they left The heat. of the battle was past, and the enemy were 
the chamber. retiring in every direction. A few, however, had gat- 





In a few days the unpleasant impression produced on ered round an officer who had fallen into our hands 
the mind of Veronica, by what she had learned of Sir, bravely attempting his rescue. They had neatly accom. 
Julio, was, in a measure, obliterated, by receiving a’, plished their object, when the knight, throwing away 
letter from Francesco Amelfi, to whom she was be- ‘his shield, and exclaiming, ‘‘ one more chance for 
trothed. It informed her that the army in which he) death,”’ rushed to the spot. Exasperated at the pros 
served had repelled the French who bad invaded their | pect of being foiled in their object, one of them thres 
Province, and that he should be at the castle the fol-, his lance with such good effect, that it pierced bis 
lowing day, She repaired to the pavilion at an early | armor, entered his side, and prostrated him on the 
hour. The vivid green of the orange-groves glittered, earth. Having effected the rescue of the officer, they 
with dew, and the birds which fluttered among their | left the spot, and I hastened to remove the helmet 0! 












branches, were singing their sweetest strains. Veronica | the fallen knight. Imagine, Veronica, the horror, theex- 
had never looked more lovely, expectation having heigh- | ultation of that moment. The murderer of my mothers 


tened the glow on her cheeks, and imparted animation |, sister, the object of my implacable hatred.—Sir Ju 






to every feature. She long watched for the appearance | Rovina was at my feet. His eyes were closed, bs 





of Francesco, and hope began to give place to anxiety, face was livid, and I feared that death had robbe 


when she heard the cheerful notes of a trumpet echo- | justice of its due, but [ soon found that 
His words were arrested by observing the palenes 











ing among the neighboring hills. She soon descried a | 
| and agitation of Veronica. 





small company of horsemen entering the green valley 
their banner floating on; “ Ah, Francesco,” said she, as soon as she was ablet 
speak, ‘do you know what you have done? Sir Juiv 





which lay smiling at their feet, 





the wind, their plumes waving, and helm and cuirass 





flashing in the beams of the rising sun. Veronica’s | is my father.” 

bosom beat high, when she saw one of their number “ Impossible!” he exclaimed passionately. “You 
leave the ranks, and turn into a winding path that led | cannot be allied to such a wretch. Besides, have you 
to the pavilion. An undulation in the ground for a, not often told me that both of your parents died # 






short time concealed him, but she could hear the quick | infancy?” 

tramp of his steed, and soon the bright plumes of his|| “So I was taught to believe by my uncle, but a few 
casque rose to her view. Her bounding heart had not} days ago, I became acquainted with circumstances that 
deceived her. It was Francesco whom she beheld, and || convince me beyond a doubt that he is my father.” 

in a few moments he alighted at her feet. When the!) “If so, 1 would save him, deep as is the met 
first few moments of joy and eager inquiry were past,| which he has inflicted upon our family. Yes, Veron 
she thought she saw a shadow of care darken his coun- | although the wound which pierced the innocent heart 
penance. She inquired what had disturbed him. Noth- | his wife, reached that of my adored mother, and in fost 
ing hos disturbed me,” he replied. “ The appearance | weeks’ time laid her low by the side of her murdered 









which you perceive, arises from satisfaction too deep sister—although this double bereavement withered (0 





. . . . . . . - - y 
for joy—satisfaction at being about to see an object! heart of my father, and has made our house a house‘ 





. . . 2 p , . » hie and 
accomplished, which, from my beyhood, has infused) mourning until this hour. I would forget all thiss 
energy and activity into my soul, and which I have pur-) save him for your sake; but that cannot be done. He 


ss . o: ° sauitted 
sued with an unremitting and untiring zeal devoted is now in the hands ot justice, and can only be acquis 








to no other object. Not even the acquisition of your) by proof of his innocence.” 


| The absorbing interest of their conversation, 
starte? 





bac 





love, dearly as 1 coveted it, was sought with more 





ardor.” ll prevented them from observing a boat, that had 





“Ah, Francesco, it must be a fearful object, which | from the opposite shore of the lake, and was maki 
ull ur 





thus makes your lips quiver, your eyes flash, and so dark | rapidly towards a little cove near the pavilion, 
1 The keel #* 


no sat oF 





_ } sound of voices arrested their attention. 


a shade gather on your brow. 
“It is, indeed, a fearful object—the destruction of a)! grated upon the shining sand, and a person wh 
fiend who wears the human form, and it has been the one side of the boat with folded arms and droop" 


at 
object of every male member of my family, as well as | head, suddenly started up as if awakened from a dre 
with gentle # 






mysell, for these sixteen years. His bated picture has || and sprang upon the bank, which rose 
. 
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ivity to the pavilion. Two other persons followed, 


sd they now perceived that he who led the way was 
the Count Foscoli. 
and disordered step, and rushed by the pavilion without | 
noticing Francesco His black hair, 
matted and neglected, hung about his face, which was 


and Veronica. 


He ascended the bank with a quick | 


| 
1 
| 


||) unknown to me, who immediately disappeared. 
contained these words : 


‘If you would save your friend, inquire of himifhe recollects 


a piece of paper that was pinned to one corner of a crimson 


|| shawl, that was spread over his murdered lady’s face ?’ 


nale and haggard, imparting to his appearance an air, 


of peculiar wildness. Alarmed at his singular conduct, 
they immediately proceeded to the castle. 


Veronica aside, and ina whisper told her that the Count 


Lira took | 


“‘ This afforded me a gleam of hope, and I flew to the 
prison and showed the note to Sir Julio. 
‘“«*T have no recollection of the paper,’ said he, ‘ but 


I well remember the shawl. I perceived it in the situ- 


‘ation described, when on my return home, I first entered 


hed just arrived with two strangers, and with the air |) 
| it to be spread there to screen her eyes from the light 


of a distracted man had demanded the key of the 
chamber, where hung Sir Julio’s 


picture, and that all | 


. 4 
three of them were now there, talking very earnestly. 
- af | 


“Thave a great mind to go and listen at the door,” she | 


added. 
“No, Lira,” said Veronica, “it is improper for you 


to seek to gratify your curiosity in such a manner.” 


' 
Lira had commenced an earnest vindication of the | 


| beheld, 


measure, Which she was prevented from pursuing, by | 


the reappearance of the Count and his two companions. 
The Count had a small bundle in his hand, and Lira 
assured Veronica, after they had withdrawn, that she 
sawacorner of the crimson shawl peeping from one 
end of it. 
boat, and rowed swiftly towards the opposite shore, 


where horses were perceived to be in waiting. Vero- 


nica passed the remainder of the day in a state of unut- | 


Without losing a moment they regained the | 


terable anguish and suspense, which nothing could miti- | 


gate. 
Sir Julio, and Franscesco was obliged to be present. 
That night the distress of Veronica prevented her from 
retiring to rest, and Lira, who deeply sympathized in 


the griefof her young mistress, sat up to keep her com- 


pany. Just as the clock struck the hour of midnight, a | 


The 


door soon was opened, and Count Foscoli, accompanied 


confused hum of voices was heard at the portal. 


with several persons entered, among whom was Fran- 


cesco, who happened to arrive at the same time. 


Among them Veronica recognized Sir Julio, her father. | 


impelled by feelings which she could not resist, she 


threw herself upon his bosom. 
“My daughter 


4 fearless, 


,” said he, 


as well as an innocent heart, embrace 


All present 
wal 


were deeply affected, 


ut the feet of Sir Julio, and beg pardon for the impla- 


le hatred which he had so long cherished towards 


™, and the suffering and humiliation he had occasioned 
“® oy causing him to be arrested as a murderer. 
Nv t 7 
Julio would not suffer. 
“Tt = 
et us all,” said he, sit quietly down, while my 


fend, the C ount relates the circumstances that proved 
my Innocenc e,”” 


__,rertunately, " said the Count, “I happened to be | 


The day 

llowing my arrival being Sunday, I attended public 
Wors| ‘ip in the C 
bervice 


‘he town, where Sir Julio was imprisoned. 


Cathedral. 
» While involved in the crowd issuing from the 


The following day was appointed for the trial of | 


“T can at length, with 


and Francesco) 
ted impatiently for an opportunity to throw himself 


At the close of the evening | 
lof S 


jletters failed to reach me. 


This 


_been an unsuccessful suitor to the Lady Rovina. 
' 


! . 
to revenge himself. 


my wife’s chamber, but imagining that she had ordered 


of the lamp that was burning near, I seated myself by 
the table and read over an hour. At the expiration of 
that time, the child awoke and began to ery, while to 
my surprize, the mother remained perfectly still without 
attempting to hush it. I then raised the shawl, and 
what for a while transfixed me with horror. 
The continued moaning of the child aroused me, and I 


then thought of the peril of my situation, for every cir- 


| cumstance conspired to make it appear that I was the 


murderer. I recollected only one person, whom I ima- 
gined would believe that Without 
waiting a moment, I took the dagger which lay by her 


I was innocent. 


side, with a kind of vague intention of terminating my 
existence if pursued, and wrapping my child in the 
shawl, took a horse from the stable, and rode with all 
possible speed to your castle.” 

‘‘ Begging your honor’s pardon,” said Lira, “ for 
interrupting you, I should like to know why Sir Julio 
never took the trouble to tell you that he did not die at 


the time you thought he did ?”’ 


“Sir Julio was not to blame,” replied the Count. 
‘“ The enemy were victorious, and, of course, masters of 
the field of battle. 


him, and he was conveyed to France 


They discovered signs of life in 
with the rest of 
In that country, he met the lady whom 


He 


wrote me several times, but by some mischance his 


the prisoners. 
he married, who was travelling with her father. 


He had returned to his 
native country only one week when he was deprived of 
his wife. But let us return to the incidents that more 
particularly interest us. I had some remembrance of 
having seen a red shawl lying in an old oak chest that 
I thought that 


this might be the one referred to, and taking with me 


stood in the chamber I used to occupy. 


two persons to witness that no fraud was practised, we 
proceeded to examine it. We soon discovered the piece 
of paper alluded to, pinned to one of the corners. It 
was written by the assassin, who affirmed that he was 
employed by the Marquis of S , who had formerly 
He 


added that he had been compelled to do the deed for 


t the sake of the reward, having for a long time suffered 


all the miseries arising from the most abject poverty, 
but having formerly received an affront from the Marquis, 
he took this method of exposing his employer, in order 
Appilication being made to Lady 
Rovina’s friends, they well recollected that the Marquis 


, had once solicited her hand. He had since 


“ral, a paper was thrust into my hand by a person * that period become a noted gambler, but for some time 
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had not appeared at his usual haunts. We discovered | Original. i mee 
him after a long and laborious search. He had been i THE COVENANTER’S BURIAl pee 
confined several months by illness, and was thought to || . 
be near his end. When we mentioned the motive of | A LEGEND OF THE SCOTTISH PERSECUTIONs, ~ 
our visit, he did not hesitate to confess the whole truth, | gy chee oe ‘ 
: 2s || BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BROTHERS, “ CRoMwetr,” rgotre 
which he confirmed by an oath, legally administered. “RINGWOOD, THE ROVER,” ETC. r the v 
Shortly after he expired. In consequence of the confes- | ——$—_—— oaks 
sion and oath of the Marquis, my friend was imme- | Deerty embosomed in the wild gorges of the Pen. sin of 
diately acquitted.” | land Hills, seven Scottish miles, at least, from ans their su 
The dawn was now fast approaching, and the party | human habitation, there stands a small, old moss-srown videntl 
separated, to obtain, if possible, a few hours’ rest. Sir | chapel, partly dilapidated, although it is still in us, wilder o 
Julio could scarcely persuade himself of the reality of | built in the very earliest style of Norman architectuy he site 
what had taken place, so far did his happiness surpass | [; has no tower, nor aisles, nor transept, and could no: leep he 
what he ever again expected to enjoy. He joyfully || readily contain a hundred worshippers, consisting merely the huge 
assented to the union of Francesco with his daughter, || of one oblong apartment, with a short, massive colom headed 
and in the course of a few weeks their nuptials were || at each angle, whence spring the groinings grotesquely every sit 
celebrated in a manner suited to the rank of the parties i carved in dark grey freestone, which support the steep burial-gr 
concerned. |! slated roof. It is lighted by one large pointed window sand-stor 
The young couple usually spent the summer months | at the east end, and a small loop-hole, more resembling vards ab 
at the castle, while the remaining part of the year was | 4 crenelle for arrow-shot, than an aperture designed till it we 
passed at a beautiful residence which Veronica had | admit air and light, on either side. The entrance is by ehind tl 
received as a present from her father. At both places, | 4 Jow-browed arch facing the window, and imucdanh Alling uy 
Sir Julio and the Count were almost constantly their | beneath the little open belfry, which is perched likes hills, thr 
guests, the life of the former brightening more and more | dove-cot on the point of the gable. The whole exterior and sparl 
as it drew to a close. of the chapel has, evidently, at some former day, bees irch-ye 
As for Lira, she frequently amused herself by telling | decorated by full many a sculptured effigy of virgi where it 
the story of “‘ The Old Oak Chest,” to a circle ofeager | saint and angel, as may be still seen from the empy J {ree-stone 
listeners, trembling with fear; ‘till by a slip of the | niches wherein they stood enshrined until the rude a long lin 
tongue happening to mention that the black knight was | hand of the puritans in the days ef the Scottish reir emigrator 
no other than Sir Julio Rovina, himself, the curiosity | mation hurled them down, and ground, in the wild ze1! be found { 
of her auditors to obtain a peep at one whom they con- | of their new faith, the very stones of which they wer above the 
sidered so mysterious a personage, became so annoying | composed, into dust, which they scattered to the for showing b 
to its object, that it was only at particular seasons—so winds of heaven. In the interior, likewise, two 0 mountains 
great was her discretion—that she could afterwards be '\ three vacant niches still remained, with a large font 0! ance, Jr 
prevailed upon to relate her favorite story. stone, made to hold holy water, now consecrated t the fai 
wae on | baptismal uses; besides this, a few oaken benches « arged w 
Original. the most rude and antique form, and a huge reading des . muy and 
STANZAS | of the same material, composed the furniture of ths the lightes 
TO & LADY DYING OF CONSUMPTION. most primitive place of worship. Around the wal ba “hy the s| 
_— 'a smail burial-ground, with many a green half-sunke ut the ¢] 
Ou, very early hath the victor won thee | headstone peering up from out the rank growth of dark wemed, be 
To share the slumbers of the rayless tomb! ' coarse herbage, nettles and thistles, and yet viler weeds ‘vow, mas 
Its chilling shadows as a pall have bound thee, _ which betrayed, by their rank luxuriance, the fatness with their 
Though Heaven's own light hath pierced the gathered the soil, enriched from the decay of mortal bodies. 4 “hone out, 
gloom ! few of them had been, as was stil] evident, the la ‘hundercloy 
We know that thou must die, yet hopes are clinging | homes of personages not void of dignity and rank— ‘came fro; 
With added fervor to thy wasting form! | there was one, in particular, a vast uncouthly sculptures was heard 
Though in our hearts despair thy knell is ringing, | block of freestone, where might be distinguished 1 the throstle 





fers of a S 





Oh! how we struggle to avert the storm! | form of a human figure, with a smal! hood upoo ™ 














| 
With what strange brilliancy thy eyes are beaming, | head, a heater-shaped shield suspended from his ne — of t) 
Lit with a splendor that is not of earth ! | his folded hands resting upon the hilt of a huge cr* ee ‘apwing 
Each day thy gentle smile is fainter gleaming, | handled sword, and his legs crossed in that pect!® Tike whee 
And thy low whispers have forgot their mirth! | manner, which indicates that he who sleeps bene" “Murbed th 
For us, without thee, what a dark to-morrow, ll was Knight Templar. Upon the shield were so™ Ps indeed 
Is the dim future that before us lies! | faint relics of armorial bearings, but it would now have oe 
Thou in the grave, and we the heirs of sorrow, puzzled the keenest antiquary that ever pored ” Win . 
With sad and lonely hearts that mock disguise ' | mouldering ruins, to detect the obliterated blaz0e" a I 
God grant his presence in the sunless valley, which would have told the name of him who slumber ta u 
Which thou must tread ere Paradise be won ! there, as still as though he never had pealed those? Se in tk 
Around its portals clouds and tempests rally, | his furious lips the war cry, Ha! Beauseant, of -_ Md 





But boldly enter, for thy toil is done! 1ONB. (for the cross of Christ, knee deep in Paynim 5° 
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‘nother heavy stone displayed the mitre and the pasto- || as though he had been himself a part of it, an old grey- 
a) croak of some proud abbot, and some two or three headed wrinkled man, in attitude of melancholy thought, 
more of the number bore marks of decoration which,| with a small, long-backed terrier, short-legged, and 
hough now much decayed and broken, showed that | wire-haired, with a face as grey and wrinkled as his 
hoy had been in old-time dedicated to the long since | master’, dozing among the weeds beside him. For 
forgotten memories of the pure, the beautiful, the noble || nearly an hour, he sat there without stirring, unless 
-the wise. The rest were low grass-covered mounds, | when at times he raised bis head for a moment, and 
without a stone to bear the name, or record the desti- | appeared to listen, but then not hearing what he seemed 
sos of their inhabitants, and the most of them, from | to be expecting, relapsed into his grim and gloomy 
their sunken ridges, and half obliterated outlines, were ' meditations. At last the sounds which he awaited 
vidently of no recent origin. Nothing could possibly be made themselves heard at a distance, the well known 
wilder or more gloomily romantic than the spot chosen for death-hymn of the puritans swelling up awfully among 
the site of this place of rural sepulture. It was a small | 


the bleak bare hills, a volume of wild, doleful music. 
lep hollow, scooped, as it were, out of the bosom of! The old man rose up at the signal, and tottering to the 
the huge moorland hills that raised their bare, round- | porch, opened, the iron-studded door, and in a few 


} 


healed summits treeless and bleak and desolate, on;, moments the dissonant clash and clang of the old 
every side around it. On the right hand side, the little cracked chapel bell rung harshly out over the lonely 
rial-ground abutted on a steep precipice of rifted| valley. It was not long before the melancholy train 
sand-stone rock, which rose straight as a wall for sixty 


came slowly into sight, winding along the narrow road, 
vards above it, and then sloped still farther upward, || which, following the mazes of the brook, gave access to 
‘ill it was merged in the heather of the loftier fell—) that lonely place of worship from the more cultivated 
ehind the chapel was a thick grove of matted yews, | glens of the lower country. 


The first of the procession 
filing up the whole width of the gorge between the | was the old covenanting pastor, a tall thin man, bent 
bills, through which a little brooklet rushed murmuring | almost double with the infirmities of age, with a bold 
and sparkling in a thread of liquid silver, girdling the head, and stern, harsh features, but a quiet flashing eye, 
jurch-yard round on the left side, and in the front, | full of enthusiastic life and zealous energy. Immedi- 
where it was crossed by a small one-arched bridge of | ately behind him came the coffin, of rude plain boards, 
ree-stone. The margin of this stream was bordered by 


undecked by any plate or ornament, with neither pall 
along line of ash trees, probably chance-sown there by nor plumes, upborne upon the stalwart shoulders of 


enigratory birds, for not another of the species was to, eight stout peasants, dressed in their wonted garb of 


ve found for several miles’ distance from the spot, and! shepherds’ plaid, and broad blue lowland bonnets— 


avove these, the hill, sloped boldly to the westward, | following the body—hapless and helpless mourners— 
showing beyond its rolling summit the crests of loftier 
mountains looming up blue and indistinct in the far dis- 


tance. It was a dark and gloomy afternoon, although | 


an old woman, so aged that her frail limbs had scarcely 
enough of life left to support them, and a fair, blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired girl, crept along—the latter bathed 
i the fairest time of summer, but the air was sur-| in the fast flowing tears which flow so readily, and 
harged with electricity, and damp withal, and very seem to sweep away in their flow the sorrows of the 
stry and oppressive. There was not a breeze to fan 


young—the former, stern, cold and tearless, as if the 
the lightest leaves of the ash by the stream, not to wave grief which penetrated to her heart’s inmost core, had 
ven the slight stalk of the blue hare bells on the rock, | mustered there, and checked her very breath, and froze 
ut the clouds mustered heavily, sweeping up, as it | up the fountains that gush so readily at any transient 


wemed, before some higher current that was not felt || grievance in the young days of sentiment and sympathy 
wow, mass above mass, 'till the whole sky was crowded |, —the mother and the niece of the deceased—for it was 
with their huge towering volumes—the sun, when he | he the widow’s son, who was borne thus to his long 
“one out, at times, from the interstices of the dense , home—the widow's son, who yesterday so full of stir- 


undereloud, shot a hot brassy glare, that seemed as if, ring spirit and quick life, had been so cruelly cut off — 


cut off before his prime, and hurled a mere clod of the 
heard to warble or even chirrup from the bushes, | valley at the foot of his wretched parent, by the fell 
‘ve throstle and the black-bird, those never silent song-| mandate of the Tiger Laird. 

"ers of a Scottish summer, were hushed in sad antici-| 


‘came from the mouth of some vast furnace—no bird 
Was 


Twelve aged farmers, the patriarchs of the glens, the 
pion of the coming storm—only the plaintive cry of | grandsires or great grandsires of all who followed them, 
‘te lapwing from the upland, and the sbrill scream of |' 
* kite wheeling in airy circles above the solitary belfry, || 


‘sturbed the death-like stillness of the valley. Death- | 


ke indeed it 


tottered along, staff in hand, behind the mourners, 
lifting their tremulous voices to swell the deep wild 
hymn that echoed up the valley, and then, for the rest 
a part, like their pastor, were all unarmed, and helpless. 

reh-vard, hard by the bank of the little stream, and) Yet even of these, two or three had buckled their old 
. der the dark shadows of the yews, there was an open broadswords on their thighs, as if they could have done 
ee pile of earth, ready to fill its yawning mouth | then aught of service, in case of an armed onslaught on 
; ape upon the sod beside, mattock and spade | their pacific train; but in the rear of these, there came 

‘uted in the grass by its brink—an open grave waiting | a party of widely different character in spirit. 


was—and not unfittingly, for, in the | 


In front 


® si} . . . 

“ot tenant. At some short distance from the |, of them stood one well known in after days as Hacketoun, 

-Tive _ - 
» there sat upon a fallen head-stone, as motionless 


of Rathillet, a stern, dark featured man of middle age, 
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hawk nosed, thin flanked and tall—the very picture of |! stoun, stooping suddenly snatched up his carbine from 


one of those martial saints of Cromwell, with whom | the ground, and shouting his word “ Havoc !”—took , 


the sword was second only, if second, to the Bible. | quick aim and fired. Upon the instant his men followed 


Armed to the teeth, with broadsword on his hip, and dirk ; his example! A quick, sharp, straggling volley rattled 


ued 


and pistols in his girdle, and a short musquetoon slung | above the grave of the murdered peasant, and four of 


over his broad shoulders—fury and vengeance flashing _ his slayers leaped up in their saddles, and fell lifeless: 
from his grey eye—the gloomy martialist strode onward, | surprized, but daunted nothing, the soldiers fired an a». 
and at his heels, all armed like their leader, six or eight | swering volley, and charged, sword in hand—but Hack. 
men, whose stubborn front and erect bearing showed | stoun met the foremost—he struck two blows—tw 
that they had seen service, clad in hodden grey, but | only! the first fell on the charger’s neck where the spire 
heavy muskets, or long barrelled fowling pieces on their | jeins the skull, and hurled him lifeless—the second 
shoulders, and knives and pistols at their waists, fol-| clove through the casque—the scull—the teeth of the 


lowed with the deep air of dogged resolution, that | trooper—musket-butt, scythe, and pitch-fork, were plied 
seems disposed to court rather than shun encounter with | fiercely, and ere ten minutes, not a man lived of all thei 
aught of man or fiend that should oppose them. The > 
rear of this wild and ill-assorted train was brought up| —he had fought foremost ‘till he did so—turned bis 


by a body of young men, variously weaponed with horse at the brook with a fierce shout, leaped it, and 


foes, save Livingstone. He, when he saw all hope los 


scythes set each on poles, and fishing spears, and clubs | galloped over the wild hill. Hackstoun and his stem 


and axes; and all alike mourners and aged men and | band rushed after him in wild pursuit. Ten minutes 
boys and stubborn warriors, were pealing forth one of | more, and the lone yard was utterly deserted, save ty 
those wild denunciatory hymns in which their souls |) the corpses of his slayers—the slaughter of his murder- 
delighted. On they filed, and they entered now the | ers finished the obsequies of the poor widow's son. 
precincts of the lone church yard, and clustered round 1 H. W. B 
the grave. No prayers were read over the senseless, 
such ritual being held in the eyes of those stern puritans Original. 
PURITY’S PEARL} 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A TEAR. 


as an abomination of abominations. The wild hymn 
sunk into dead silence—the coffin was lowered into the | 
pit prepared for it—the heavy clods rattled upon the lid | 
—the earth was trampled down with a deep hollow ae ee + eee 
sound—the grave was heaped, the sods were levelled |) A MatpEN, one summer's day, over Life’s sea, 
and beat smooth by the old sexton’s spade—and not a In a pleasure-boat swiftly sailing, 

sound was heard except the childish sobbings of the | Gazed back on the bowers of her childhood free, 
infant niece, until the last blow had been struck, and} That were dim in the distance failing. 

then the voice of the frail aged woman arose among the | She had clasped her zone with a brilliant stone, 
hushed and awe struck throng, clear as a silver trumpet : 
“The Lord giveth,”—she exclaimed,—* the Lord hath || Through its heart, the blush of the dawn had shone, 
And left in it all its glory. 

deep hum followed her submissive exclamations—the | “ False, false the talisman!” cries the girl, 


solemn acclamation of the puritans, and then at once | 


In tint like the plume of a Lory, 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord!” A 


‘From my bosom, the gem, I sever! 
the gathered concourse burst into a loud hymn. it) Oh! give me back purity’s snow-white pearl, 
ended, and, as it did so, before the echoes of the old And away with Love’s Ruby for ever!” 

hills had ceased to reverberate to the strange melody, lA tear, as she spoke, dimmed her eye’s blue fire, 
Hackstoun, of Rathillet, drew his long broadsword from And fell in the foaming water, 

the scabbard, and stepped at once to the head of the grave. | And hark! at the moment, an angel-lyre 


“ Countrymen—Bretheren,”’ he exclaimed, “‘theblood”| Sounds the name of earth’s sorrowing daugbter:— 





but as he spoke, the tramp of hoofs was heard, the | ’Tis the spirit of mercy floats from Heaven, 

click of steel along the winding road, and another instant) Like light thro’ the waves descending, 

And the penitent feels her fault forgiven, 
While smiles with her tears are blending. 

cried Hackstoun. “It is enough! The Lord hath given, And long ere that frail bark reached the shore, 


them into our hands—we have them in a net—smite, 


the Laird of Livingstone and eight of his fierce troopers 


might be seen winding up the road.—*“ It is enough,” 
| 


Fair Mercy, her pledge redeeming ; 
kill, slay utterly !—suffer not one of them to go hence | Stole up thro’ the moonlit sea once more, 
scatheless!"” Then, ina calmertone, he added: “ Keep With a pearl in her soft hand beaming. 
peace until they be upon us, down with your arms upon | “ | bring thee back Purity’s gem of Snow! 
the turf—and raise them not’ till Lery ‘ Havoc !’—then on 


His orders were obeyed upon the | Transformed to a pearl, in the wondrous flow 


’Tis thy tear of remorse and devotion, 
and leave none living.” 
instant. Meanwhile, ihe troopers, with the young laird | Of Time's mysterious ocean.” 

leading, rode into the enclosure ; taking a proclamation | And the maiden has bound ber zone again, 
from his holster, with that same fiendish smile upon his || With the treasure she prized so truly, 

lip which played there when he had bidden them to slay \ And safe is her bark on the fathomless main, 


the widow's son, he had begun to read it—when Hack- "For her talisman keeps it holy ! 
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THE BEREBER. 


Original. | the parched earth from his over-powering influence, 


THE BEREBER. | and leaving behind but the short twilight of southern 


‘| countries, to illuminate the scene. Not a cloud was 
BY W. S. MAYO, M. D. || visible that could receive and reflect the lingering glories 
——_—_--——-- || of the setting sun, but, mantling over the whole face of 
CHAPTER I. i heaven, a delicate crimson blush mingled itself for a 
Ir was towards the close of a summer’s day, in the | moment with the clear, deep blue, through which the 
year 1577, that a figure on horseback, might have been stars were already shining brightly, then fleetingly dis- 
seen slowly descending the sides of one of a range of | appeared. Grey evening began to draw her hazy man- 
«mall hills forming the eastern boundary of the level and | tle over distant objects, not obscuring, but magnifying 
beautiful plain of Al Kassar. A jellibeah, a garment of and exhibiting their outlines with tenfold distinctness. 
coarse woollen cloth, completely enveloped his person, 1A solitary fig tree, on the farthest verge of the horizon, 
except that, from the knee downward, a well formed | could be plainly seen throwing its knarled and knotted 
muscular leg was, according to the custom of the country, arms in clear relief against the sky. 
entirely bare. The hood of the jellibeah, drawn far over | Suddenly starting from his revery, the horseman threw 
the head, concealed not only the features, but rendered back the hood of his jellibeah, displaying a head covered 
it impossible to tell at a little distance whether beneath | with a tall Fez cap from beneath which curled out large 
it was the closely cut hair and turban of the Moor, the | masses of jet black hair. The physiognomy was bold 
black skull cap of the Jew, or the long locks of the | and striking. There was a breadth of formation, com- 
mountaineer. A gun, the barrel of which was, after | bined with the peculiar character of some of the features, 
he Moorish fashion, elaborately ornamented with gold, | which gave indication of a strong infusion of the blood 
ud the stock with curiously cut pieces of ivory, was ! of the old imperial masters of the world, and which to 
carried, not as usual directly across the pommel of the | this day can be recognized in some of the Bereber 
saddle,—and which jutting out on either side, forms a | tribes. An ample forehead, keen, piercing black eye, 
distinguishing mark of the Moorish soldier almost as far || arched nose, and large but sharply cut mouth contributed, 
ashe and his horse can be seen—but with the butt || each in proportion, to an expression of gravity, firmness, 
resting upon the toe, and the barrel partly concealed | and sagacity. When speaking, a regular set of ur e 
veneath the folds of the jellibeah. | white teeth contrasted brilliantly with the clear brown 
The stranger was mounted upon a middle-sized horse, |! skin and the glossy moustache and beard. 
ofadullashcolor. Toan inexperienced eye, the animal Gathering up the bridle and affectionately patting the 
would have appeared little worthy of admiration; but!) neck of his steed, he exclained, “‘ Come! come! Ayoud, 
the small head and ears, the mild clear eye, expanded | we have been loitering long enough; it is getting so 
slood-red nostril, large and prominent veins, and delicate | dark that no one can see our haste now, and we have 
limbs, indicated beyond a doubt, ns descent from the || got a good long hour’s hard gallop before us. Come! 
“Sh'rubah Er’reeh,”’ or the “ wind bibbers”’ of the desert. || Look out for the lizard holes, and let us move quick. 
With slow and lazy step, the horse, left by his rider en- L’Adah el heil! L’Adah el heil !” 
tirely to himself, made his way among the low palmetto | In an instant the gallant animal, all spirit and anima- 
sashes, lining the declivity, and entered upon the plain. | tion at the sound of his master’s voice, and the well 
This plain, or small prairie, was one of a series, all | known eacouraging cry of the Moorish horseman, was 
wvidently the beds of extinct lakes, which, commencing | off at full speed across the level ground, in the direction 
" El Garb, the most northern province of the empire of || of the towers and minarets we have spoken of, but 
Moroceo, stretch, with various interruptions, from the ' which were now no longer in view. No light remained 
‘purs of the mountain range, to the borders of the | to guide the flying steed and his master, still his pace 
Scharah. To the south, the regularly serrated hills of | was not checked: on he sped, passing bushes and 
Marmora were clearly visible—to the east, as we have | gullies with a celerity and safety betokening marvellous 
‘id, were the range of hills from which our traveller | powers of vision, either in rider or horse, or perhaps in 
tad just descended, and peering above them in the dis- | both. For nearly an hour the animal was kept by the 
tance, were the lofty, snow-covered summits of the ! encouraging conversation of his master at the top of his 
muestic and far-famed Atlas; while to the north and | speed. 
‘est the view was uninterrupted until the eye rested upon, “Haste! Haste! Good Ayoud. Well done! My 
‘he delicate minarets and tall battlements of Al Kassar. || beautiful, my brave Ayoud,” he exclaimed, as his steed 
| cleared a small water guiley. “ Bravely done! Jewel 





Numerous herds of horses and cattle, and flocks of 
seep were scattered over the plain, or collected round | of my heart. I saw it not; but you, oh! you, Ayoud, 
was Dowahs of their Arab masters. These Douahs, or | are the light of my eyes. Your sight is as keen as a 
“ages of low black tents, hardly distinguished from | hawk’s; your feet are the wings of an eagle. What 
‘Se palmetto bushes except by the regularity of their|| would become of me were I to lose thee? My beauty! 
wrangement, were grouped here and there upon the hill | My pearl! My love! Where should I find another like 
tides, affording by their appearance, but little evidence | thee? Who swallowest the ground hke Ayoud? Who 
"the population which they contained. | frightens the rocks and the trees with the roaring of his 
Ye. tun had now sunk beneath the clear and distant hoofs until they fly from him faster than darkness before 
‘won which bounded the plain to the west, relieving || he rising sun like Ayoud ” 
4 
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Suddenly drawing rein, the rider checked his horse, | sufferings and confinement by incursions into the Moor: 
bringing his haunches almost to the ground, and sprang | plains. 
from his back beside a fig tree which accident had A short time previous to the date of our story, an ¢y. 
probably planted upon the spot. Gazing carefully , pedition against this tribe had been undertaken by Mole 
under and around the tree, he struck a short sharp blow, Hamet, governor of Fez, and brother of the emnen, 
with the fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left, | Muley Molock. Planned in secrecy, and diaioes 
and waited a few moments for an answer. with vigor, it was so far successful as to surprize mt 

‘‘ He has not arrived yet,” said he, in a tone betraying family of Casben Subah, chief of the Beni Geri 
some little vexation. ‘ Well, we must even wait, Casben himself, with his followers, escaped up the 










good Ayoud. I hope that he will not disappoint us mountain, and the object of the ex pedition—the capture 





entirely. of-the renowned Bereber chieftain, was so far fr. 
So saying, he took the bridle of his horse, and _ 


leading him a short distance from the tree, he threw 






trated, but the possession of his family was considered 
by the Moors equivalent to a victory. 
himself upon the ground behind some furz, and at a go, redemption, the only answer was a demand of uncor 
word Ayoud siretched himself out beside his master. 


Both were thus as completely concealed as they could 






To all overtures 






ditional submission. At this juncture, the much talked 
of invasion of Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, com 
have been in the tallest thicket. A small bag of dates, | pelled the Moorish Emperor to collect his forces, andix 
shared equally between master and horse, served to obedience to orders, his brother, Muley Hamet, retired 
occupy the short half hour they had to await the arrival from the territory of the Beni Gersite, carrying wit 
of the person expected. Of this interval we will avail | }im the wife and infant son of their chief. 

ourselves to make a few explanations necessary to the | 












The houseman and his steed had not long to wait. The 
approach of a person mounted upon an ass, was soon er 


elucidation of our tale. {| 









| dent by the patter of the animal’s hoofs in the path whieh 
of Morocco, is from the earliest period to the present} .., past the fig tree, and the encouraging rub-a-dub, ker 
time, a record of revolutions, and internal dissensions, | up on his ribs by the heels of his rider. Suddenly stepring 
inviting to attacks of foreign powers, and holding out) gor the cunecsimans of the bush, the horseman cclened 
prospects of success which, in several instances, have | the new comer with a tap on the shoulder, exclaiming 
been partially realized. The Saracenic invaders found i “You are behind the time, good Yacob.” 

The person so saluted, was, as indicated by his nam 
differing as much in their political and religious notions and the black suilham or gaberdine which envelope 
as in their social customs, manners and descent. Some, | pj, person, a descendant of Israel. He belonged 
dwelling in the mountain fastnesses of Mount Atlas,) jpat class of his brethren who, dwelling afar from tv 


The history of the country, now known as the empire 










a people cut up into separate independent tribes, and | 










were of the unmixed blood of the old inhabitants of | 
Canaan who, flying before the face of Joshua, sought 
Some localities were 





refuge in this part of the world.” 


towns, and pursuing the occupation of agriculture amoy 
the Berebers instead of the gainful one of trade amon 
the Moors, enjoyed a degree of independence and cor 









inhabited by people dating their origin from the era of | .ideration to which the Jews of the towns were stmt 
Carthagenean Other places a gers. It was then the custom and still is to this day 
nearly pure the blood of the Romans or the Goths, | ¢. each Jew to choose some Bereber for his particult” 
while some tribes presented unequivocal evidences of an friend and guardian, and between the two th thence 
admixture of these several races. | forth, subsisted the intimate and interesting relation" 
Of these last, were the Beni Gersite, a small tribe | patron and clienti—a relation, which, however wide! 
Though | separated the parties might be by time or circumstan” 
few in number, their indomitable bravery, and the natural | was never wholly sundered or forgotten. Such was | 
strength of their position, had enabled them to preserve elation between Yacob and the person who had accos'** 
an almost perfect independence, although nominally | jim, 
under the dominion of the Moors. A trifling tribute, is | « Come, don’t be frightened, Yacob, there is 100 
regularly paid, and occasional military assistance to one | here but ourselves,” continued the Bereber, as the Je 
or other of the parties in the civil contests of the kingdom, |, started at the sudden salutation. 
were the only signs they had ever given of subjection: | « Holy Father Abraham !” exclaimed Yacob, re 
while it not unfrequently happened that attempts to en- 1 vering his breath. “ Casben Subah! How could ** 
Driven You know the risk I run to meet)” 





supremacy. 







who inhabited one of the spurs of Mount Atlas. 












force even these led to long continued hostilities. | startle me so? 
up to their strong hold—the truncated top of their moun- | here, and 
tain home—the Beni Gersite were able to resist the | 





” 








“ True, good Yacob. I should have been more“ 
largest Moorish force that could be brought against | siderate. 1 should have recollected that you m™* 
not the lion among your ancestors.” 


: use. 
“Nay, nay, accuse me not of cowardice beca 
oa we 







them, and when their enemies were compelled to with- 











draw, they generally amply repaid themselves for their 


unlike you, I prefer a quiet dish of cooscooseo,' 
i ‘ = ‘n ginglt 
* Procopious asserts that in his time, a statute erected to | boar hunt, or a fight with the cat of the mountain *™ 


commemorate the flight, was standing. It bore the inscription, || j .. ‘ke you, hear 
“We are the Canaanites who fled before the face of Joshua, || hendex andl eosques A cameety ee — eo |, w 
‘fired in my ear without starting. Here have * 





| 
| 
a musket 
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the son of Nan—that notorious robber ! 
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THE BEREBER. 





chief treasurer of the emperor of Morocco, come to |) you dogs, when God has given you so glorious a victory 
meet my old patron, at the imminent risk of life. Dost || would you cut one another's throats about a prisoner ?”’ 
thou suppose that Muley Hamet, if he knew it, would | at the same time striking the Christian king a blow on 
he satisfed with any thing less than my head ?” the head over the right eye, and bringing him to the 


it 


“[ did thee wrong, good Yacob, and am sorry for it; || ground, where, despairing of ransom, the other Moors 


but tell me what news of my children? Hast thou seen | immediately killed him. But much I doubt whether 
chem since I last saw thee ?”’ | this prisoner was the king. ‘Tis the opinion of more 


’ 


“ No, they are closely confined at Fas, while I have | than one that he is still alive.’ 
been with the army in attendance upon my master.” | ‘ And the sheriff who urged the youthful Don to his 
- "4 | 
« Didst thou make the offer of the sum I named thee | rash enterprize, what of him? 


| 5 


for a ransom ?” “He was drowned in crossing the river.’ 


“T did.” 


“ What answer ?”’ | reign of Morocco. And now I may expect to feel his 


tt 
|| So that your master and my foe is undisputed sove- 


“He spurned me like a dog. He cursed me for a) power. Well, be it so. The Bereber chieftain of a 
Jew—a Bereber Jew—a traitor to him, and a friend | single hill againstthe mighty descendant of Mohammed.” 
toyou. Had he suspected our intimacy, I should not “Nay, fear not any more attempts by open force. 


. ° . 
have lived to meet you here. As it was, he swore by) He knows too well the strength of your position; be- 
every hairin the tail of Mohammed’s camel, that a wooden || sides, he thinks he has sufficient rein upon you in your 


jellibeah should squeeze twice the sum out of me if 1} children.” 

jared speak of the subject again. Now that he is!) ‘ Mychildren! Ay, he has a rein upon me now, but 
Soultan, he will not be any more likely to listen to your | mark me, good Yacob, I will yet snap it as I do this 
proffers.”” reed. Maythe dogs defile the graves of my fathers, if I 


“Soultan! How say you? Where is Muley | teach not this Moor the dangers of a Bereber’s wrath. 
Molock ?”” | I will have my children, I will have them, or I will have 

“Dead. He died three days since—on the day of | the deepest, deadliest revenge. Thou sayest they are 
the battle with the Portuguese, and my master, Muley inthe Cassar at Fas. The Cassar shall not keep them. 
Hamet, was immediately proclaimed Soultan.”’ | I will storm it in the midst of the city. If needs must 

“Ha! Thou tellest me news; battle thou sayest. be, by God I'll smother him in the flames of his own 
What battle? where fought?’ I knew not that the} harem, if it were surrounded by fifty thousand guards.” 
army of the Soultan had left, Alkassar. || “Hush! speak lower,” exclaimed the Jew, frightened 

“Neither have they; "twas there the battle was |) at his patron’s vehemence. ‘Do nothing rash, force 
fought. Three days since, the king of Portugal advanced | were of no avail. Wait a little until we know what are 
towithin a league of the town. Muley Molock mar- | hisintentions. To-morrow he gives a feast to the whole 
shalled his forces, and the fight commenced. At first, | army, and has issued orders for a grand Lab el Berod. 
the impetuous valor of the Christians broke the Moorish | The next day we move for Fas, and 
“ Lab el Berod? you say,” interrupted Casben,. 


” 


lines. The Soultan, who was scarcely able to stand 
from his long sickness, mounted his horse to rally our “Yes, not content with burning powder in earnest, 
front rank, but he fainted and fell. We lifted him into | they must now burn it in sport. Thou knowest how 
the litter. He was dead. Hamet Zala, the renegado, | passionately fond the Moors are of the Lab el Berod, 
drew the curtains, and putting his head into the litter, | or the ‘ game of powder burning,’ as they call it.” 
pretended to receive, from time to time, orders from the |“ Yes, yes, I have ridden in it more than once myself, 
Soultan. The tide of battles oon turned, and our wings | and dislike it not.” 

a the Christians, the route was complete. ||  “ I will take a look at the sport to-morrow !”” 


"hlty of the whole Portuguese army escaped.” || ‘Have a care, you may be recognized.” 


“ And their boy-king, Don Sebastian. Washeamong | “Nay, fear not. And now, good Yacob, it is time 
a for thee to return. I am afraid I have detained you too 
“Tis not known. A body has been found among the long. Once suspected, and your power to aid me 
=, which some of the Christian prisoners pronounce | ceases. Should you not hear any thing from me to- 
_— the corpse of their king; but it is much more | morrow, meet me here at night if you can, but run no 
‘oubted whether it is so. ’Tis so much disfigured with | risk, "twould add fresh sorrow to my heart should evil 
Wounds, as not to be recognized with any certainty, and | befall thee.” 
besides, it may well be that the king’s friends say that Exchanging the usual profusion of parting compli- 
is his, to relax the fierceness of pursuit, ica tes be | ments, the speakers separated. The Jew meunting his 
“ve. Don Lewis de Lima, also, says that after he | ass, urged the animal into a rapid amble towards the 
7s Prisoner and the battle had been decided, he | town, and the Bereber, leading his horse, sought, 
Wears alone and on foot, inaking his way to the amid the thickest bushes, his familiar bed upon the 
Seaiiheaiee Another story says that he was | ground. 
tnd that a dispute maaan i “ . wr oy epctendeve 
ieaiieas ced as to whose prisoner he 
Y were almost coming to blows, when Hassan | 


Atkoag , 
‘etl, Alcaid of Tetuan, rode in, exclaiming, “ What, © The first faint tint of the coming day had scarce 


“ His courser’s hoofs scornfully spurn the n sod, 
As he madly gives spur in the Lab el Berod.” 








THE BEREBER. 


Separating themselves from a small body of pickej 


Muezzan from the minarets of Alcassar aroused the || horsemen, who were stationed at one end of the avenye 
'of which we have spoken, a small party of five or six 


appeared in the eastern sky, when the loud calls of | 
sleepy faithful of the town and camp, to their morning | 
Soon the gates were thrown open, and through | | dashed forward at full speed. Their generous chargers 
| were urged to the highest exertion by the strongly aspi- 
rated ha, ha! ha, ha! of their riders, and the free we 
‘of the cruel Moorish spur, an instrument having, fo 


prayers. 
their gaping portals poured a stream of turbaned heads, | 
citizens and soldiers, horse and foot, old and young, all |, 
rushing to the Socco, a plain outside the walls, appro- 
priated to the grand animal markets of the province, and ! 
to the celebration of all public festivals and games. || 
Through this plain wound ed Luccos, along whose bank || 
was pitched a row of lofty pavilions, the household tent ts | 
of the new Soultan. In front of the royal tents ran al 
broad avenue, separating them from the more humble, | 
but still gorgeous markets of the Soultan’s officers and 
This well trodden avenue, which had witnessed 


rowel, an immense iron spike of from four to six inches 
in length. Twirling their long guns around their beads, 
they brought them down with the butts resting directly 
against the breast, and the barrels inclined downwards 


over the heads of their steeds. Arrived to where the 
 Soultan was seated, their pieces were simultaneously dis. 
charged, and each man drawing rein, the course of the 
With haunches 


many daring feats of horsemanship long before the | almost touching the ground, and quivering in every 


graceful, gallant Jereed, still a favorite in some parts | 
of the East, had given place to the more noisy but 


monotonous Lab el Berod, was to be as usual the | 
_kets with a whirling motion into the air, caught thems 


| they descended, recovered their horses with a single 
| demi-volte, and wheeling them round, walked them 


guards. horses was instantaneously checked. 
muscle from the intense exertion of the sudden check 
to which they weré forced by the powerful Moorish bir, 
they rested a moment, the horsemen threw their nus 


scene of Moorish equestrian skill. 
The sun had risen not an hour above the horizon, 
before both sides of the avenue, except in the immediate | 


neighborhood of the royal tent, were crowded with dense ! slowly back to the place from whence they started. 


masses of men, leaving a clear space or lane, corres- || Another party succeeded, going through the same 
ponding to the lists of the Christian tournament of not! evolutions, and then giving place to others, who rapid) 
more than an hundred fee: in width. | followed. Now and then a single horseman would dar 
Soon a grand flourish of trumpets, and the crash of a | forth, and vary the monotony of the game with some 
' extra display of equestrian skill, which was always lite 


thousand cymbals and kettle drums, announced the 
rally rewarded by the applause of the multitude. 0 


approach of the Soultan. Mounted upon a horse mag- | 
nificently caparisoned, and surrounded by a small body || the performers, none seemed to enjoy the excitement 
of richly dressed negro slaves on foot, he wheeled into I more than the horses themselves, and nothing could 
the avenue, and slowly paced towards the royal tents. 1 more striking than the contrast between the languor 
Two favorite Kaids of the Soudan troops, with hand | with which, when the course was run, they returned 1 
upon the bits, restrained the impatience of the fiery | the starting-point, and the fiery impatience evinced in 
steed, while every few steps the slaves on either side | every motion, when preparing for the start. 
| For three hours, an uninterruped succession of “ pow: 
“ Sidi is well to-day !” } der burnings ” had been kept up, and the interest of tle 
“* Sidi is well to-day !”’ would reply the crowd, in low || performance was beginning to abate, when a single 
and measured tone, “ Sidi is well to-day. Thank God! | horseman dashed forward in the lists. The beauty 9 
God preserve Sidi "at the same time half prostrating | | spirit of the horse, and the graceful ease of the rider. 
the body, and placing the hand upon the head. Again | | at once excited universal admiration. Spurring at" 
in a few steps the same announcement would be made, speed, he threw his long gun into the air, caught it® 
and the same reply repeated at first by a few voices, | it descended, and dropping it in the middle of the e 
would be taken up by the assembled multitude, and || nue, continued his course. Checking his horse wit" 
swell upon the ear like the roar of the tornado through | a few feet of Muley Hamet, he compelled him to per 
the forest, then gradually dying away in the distance form a series of croupades and curvets, at the si" 
like the gentle murmurs of the far off ocean, borne upon || time distinctly marking upon either flank, with bis 
the varying pinions of the fitful breeze. || spurs, the initials of the Soultan’s name. An exclamt 
Arrived opposite the royal tent, at whose entrance tion of admiration from Muley Hamet, and a shout © 
was spread a small carpet, upon which was placed a. applause from the spectators, rewarded this feat. 
Galloping back to the starting-place, he again ¢ 
Passing his gun, he stoop 


turning to the populace, and bowing low, exclaimed— 


am 


richly ornamented Morocco cushion, the Soultan dis- i 
His guards and principal officers arranged | forward at full speed. 
At a little distance were) from his saddle, seized it, brought it down 


mounted. 
themselves on either side. ois 
stationed the Christian prisoners, among whom were | breast, and discharged it, at the same moment arresting 
the young Duke of Barcelos, the Spanish ambassador, || the motion of his steed. The dexterity, precisi" - 


In front | vigor with which this manoeuvre was performed, ages 


ands 
strang®’ 


the Prior of Crato, and others of distinction. 
of the tent gambolled the favorite son of the Soultan, an drew forth unanimous expressions of applause, 


infant of some three years, the only privileged intruder | waited, with interest, the next feat that the § 
should attempt. 


Hav- 
| he 
ing seated himself upon the cushion, the Soultan gave || For the third time the stranger commenced 


f be 
the order for the game to commence. ‘course, but not with the reckless impetuosity © 


upon the narrow bounds of the imperial carpet. 
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THE BEREBER. 


first. 
ng fur 
wed with intense interest his every movement. Ad- 

cancing to where the Soultan sat, the horse swerved vio- 


‘antly to one side, which brought his hoofs upon the 


very edge of the imperial carpet, and his rider’s arm 


within reach of the young Muley Abdrahaman. Clutch- 
‘s¢ the child by his clothes, the horseman swung him 
to his saddle-bow, at the same time, while bending over 
athe act, growling almost into the ears of the aston- 
shed father in the deep guttural of the Arabic— 

“When you want him, send to Casben Subah !” 

Wheeling his horse short round, the Bereber dashed 
betweeen the royal tents. In a moment he was at the 
banks of the shallow stream, down which his horse 
A few 


jumps cleared the narrow bed, the other bank was 


scrambled with the agility of the mountain cat. 


gained, and the next moment the gallant animal, with 
loosened rein, was skimming the plain in the direction 
of the hills from which we have seen him descend. 

Fora few moments, the Soultan, his officers and slaves, 
were lost in astonishment. Stupified at the audacity of 
the act, they stood as if doubting the evidence of their 
Then followed a scene of indescribable confu- 


senses. 


sion. Orders were issued for pursuit, but the ardor of | 


the Moorish horsemen prevented them from being 
irstantly obeyed, and before the masses of cavalry could 


extricate themselves from the disorder into which they 


bad been thrown, by the effort of all to be first in the | 
chase, the Bereber had been able to gain a start of 


three or four miles. At length the Moors got under 
way. Ten thousand horse thundered over the plain, 
gradually extending in a long line as the difference in 
the speed of their horses began to exhibit itself. Soon 


those who lagged the most behind, began to rein up, 


and ere two leagues of the plain had been passed, the 
tody of the pursuers was reduced to a few score of the 


1 i} 
best mounted horsemen, whose steeds enabled them to 


keep together, and to slowly but certainly gain upon 
the flying Bereber, whose horse was materially checked 
in bis speed by the additional weight of the child. 

Beside a small hanging bridge which crossed a deep 
ravine in the range of hills of which we have several 
‘mes spoken, sat sinking, from wounds and fatigue, a 
Christian knight. 
with blood. 


hi ode » ° . 
‘im in the mé/ée, or thrown away to facilitate his flight. 


His garments were torn and stained 


His defensive armor had been hewed from 


Around his left arm a scarf was wound, to staunch the 


blood from a severe gun-shot wound. In his right hand | 


he ol ° . ° 
‘eclutched a ponderous sword, which, from its size, and 


rom the athletic form of its youthful bearer, one would | 
} . “- . . ' 
readily have judged had dene terrific execution in the 


recent fight. 


The ravine which the knight had just passed, was a 


“ep gulf or cleft of the mountain range, with almost 


ne - . , | 
pendicular sides, and of several leagues in extent. 


Mostly ‘ 2 

lontly preserving a width of several hundred feet, at 
$ point the sides approximated to within thirty, and 

ad 3 . . 
intage had been taken of this approximation to 


It was observed that\his steed, although plung- | 
‘ously, was kept well in hand, and all eyes fol-| 


iels into him! 


| from further pursuit. 


_a few of these rocks between us and yonder party. 


cords of untanned ox hide were stretched between 
stakes firmly driven into the ground on either side. 
Upon these were laid thin planks of the dwarf oak—the 
The structure, 
although not more than six or eight feet in width, and, 


only tree in which the country abounds. 


to appearance, so exceedingly frail, afforded the only 
practicable passage for horsemen across the ravine. 
Gazing down the acclivity of the hill, and upon the 
broad and beautiful plain into which it opened, the 
attention of the exhausted and travel-worn knight was 
attracted by the appearance, in the distance, of a body 
of horsemen in rapid motion. Appearing, at first, like 
diminutive specks upon the horizon, they each moment 
grew larger and more distinct—an indication, to the 
knight, of their course, and the speed with which it 
was pursued. A short half hour brought them fully 


into sight, when the knight could plainly perceive a 


single horseman bearing something in his arms, and 


urging his steed to his utmost exertion, followed at the 
distance of a few hundred yards, by a dozen others, 
who were rapidly gaining upon him. A few minutes 
brought them to the foot of the hill, and here the dif- 
ference in weight between pursuers and pursued, began 
to tell still more fearfully against the latter. Forget- 
ting his own danger in the excitement of the race, the 
knight jumped to his feet, and watched the motions of 
the parties as they strugg!ed upward towards the spot 
where he stood. 

“Santa Maria!”’ he exclaimed, his whole sympathies 
aroused in favor of the pursued. ‘ He can’t escape. 
Why do’t he throw away his load? The man is mad! 

Drive the row 


Well 


Ha! I see ’tisachild! Spur! spur! 


3y God they are upon you!” 


| done,” he shouted, as the Bereber dexterously reco 


vered his stumbling steed. “‘ A few steps more and 
you’re safe.”’ 

Both man 
and horse seemed to gather fresh energy from his en- 


The Bereber glanced up to the knight. 
couraging shouts. A few jumps, and the foot of the 
faltering steed is upon the bridge. The Moors are 
The bridge is passed. The 


sword of the knight is in the air, and as the hoofs of 


not fifty yards in the rear. 


the courser strike the last plank, it descends upon the 
tightened cords. In an instant they are severed, and 
the bridge hangs dangling into the abyss from the far- 
ther side. The Moors have hardly time to check their 


horses upon the brink of the precipice, from the very 


edge of which their hoofs topple down earth and stones 


as they crouch to the fierce groumette. 

Looking around, the Bereber saw that he was safe 
Dismounting from his horse, he 
placed the fainting Muley Abdrahaman upon the grass, 
and hastened back to meet the stranger who had ren- 


dered him such good service. 


“ Come,” he exclaimed, “ let us make baste and put 
We 
are in no danger of being followed, but I see that two 
or three of them have brought their guns with them, 
and they may amuse themselves by giving us a parting 


salute. Ha! thou art wounded,” he continued, asa he 


‘row across a bridge of ropes. Four small but stout observed the bloody scarf and the increasing pallor of 
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the knight’s cheek. ‘‘ Come, lean upon me, Christian. | 
I am no Moor.” 

“TI am exhausted,” replied the knight, “ but more | 
from want of food and sleep, than loss of blood. My 
wound is slight, but I have been three days without 
eating.” | 

“‘ How fortunate!” exclaimed the Bereber, “here | 
are dates. But come this way. Let us find a good | 
place where we can eatand rest. Those fellows yonder | 
will have to go round ten miles, to reach us. They'll | 
not think of doing it.”’ 

Taking the child in his arms, the Bereber led the 


way to an angle of the rocks, where, sheltered from all 
observation, they seated themselves, and partook of the || 
frugal meal. The refreshment, and an hour's rest, || 
restored the weary steed and the knight, to something | 
of their wonted vigor. A short space sufficed for an 


explanation of their respective situations, and mutual 


confidence was soon established. 

“Come,” exclaimed the Bereber, as the knight 
finished his tale, ‘‘come, the sun is beginning to de- | 
cline. Mount Ayoud, and a short hour’s ride, will | 
bring us to my mountain Douah.” 

Following his directions, the knight mounted the | 
horse, and with the Bereber on foot, carrying the child, 
they commenced the ascent. At first, their road lay | 
through an open and nearly level ground, but soon it, 
came to a narrow and precipitous defile, which wound 


guards and sentinels were encountered, some of whom 
joined themselves to the party, and all of whom mani- 
fested the most enthusiastic joy at the return of their | 
chief. 

At length the defile terminating between two formi- 
dable masses of rock, opened upon a small plateau to 
which it was the only means of access. Pointing to) 
the village of low brown tents scattered over the plain, 


““Welcome to the Douahk of the Beni Gersites. 


the Bereber exclaimed to his guest— | 
' 
Your majesty may not find so much of luxury as in your 


own royal palace in Lisbon, but here you will, at least, | 


INVALID. 


| 

i 

{} 

upwards along ihe face of the mountain. Numerous 
| 

| 





: | 
find security, and a hearty welcome. My followers | 
will never think that too much can be done to repay the 


services rendered by Don Sebastian, King of Portugal, | 


It is perhaps needless to say, in conclusion, that the | 
royal hostage so gallantly captured, soon compelled the 
restoration of the Bereber’s family, and the service | 


i 

° . . = ” | 

to their chief, Casben Subah. | 
| 


rendered to their chief by the unfortunate Don, secured 
for him a safe retreat in the mountain fastnesses of the 
grateful tribe. 


Ir industry is no more than habit, ’tis, at least, an 
excellent one. ‘ If you ask me what is the real heredi- 
tary sin of human nature, do you imagine I shall answer | 
pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism ?—No; I shal) 
say indolence. Who conquers indolence, will conquer 


all the rest.”’ Indeed, all good principles must stag- | 





nate without mental activity.— Zimmerman. 


| 
u 






THE INVALID. 


“She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a rose i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek.’’— Shakspeare, 
Sue was the daughter of Orsini’s Duke, 
Beloved by all, yet chiefly by a youth, 
The pr: ud and gallant Cosmo. 
And listing ’neath the banner of Du Ponte, 
He sought the field, where the bold infidel 
Displayed the crescent o’er his native land— 
Seeking to conquer it. Yet ere he went, 
His faith he plighted to the fair Robelle, 


But war came, 


Vowing as soon as peace had sheathed his sword, 
Before the altar of the great Saint Marks, 
To link his fate for ever unto hers, 


And ne’er again do battle. 


Fierce was the fray, but victory declared 

For the brave Christian. On Alxpurras heights, 
The Moor was humbled, and the noble Doge, 
Flushed with his fortune, in triumphal pride, 
Sought once again his City of the 5ea. 

But Cosmo came not. In the fierce assault 

He fell a captive to the Moorish host : 

Sad tidings for the maiden. From that hour 
She drooped and withered, ’till the virgin rose 
Fled from her cheek, the music from her voice, 
And her bright eyes grew dim and lustreless, 
Like stars that vanish ‘fore the morn’s approach. 
And so the maiden pined, ’till Spring had passed, 
And Summer in its garniture of bloom 

Was smiling over earth. The Autumn leaves, 
The lady said, would fall upon her tomb, 

But Love knew otherwise. 


One evening in her balcony she sat, 

And by her side her faithful friend, Therese, 
Seeking to soothe her with the well known strain 
Sung in Love’s golden moments—blessed time! 
Slowly, the sun was sinking in the waves 

Of the blue Adriatic—and the song 

Of the blithe gondolier fell on the ear. 

Young Theodore, her page, gazed o'er the scene, 
And sorrow’d for his lady. ’Twas the hour 
When he was wont to tell of the approach, 

In happier moments, of the gallant Cosmo. 
The tear came in his eye, and the fair world 
Grew dim before his vision. Suddenly 

The galloping of horse was heard afar, 

And o’er the branches of the olive grove, 

A snow white plume rose waving in the breeze. 
That plume—he knew it well—a hundred times 
Had he beheld it—’twas no other save 

The plume of noble Cosmo. “ Look, lady ” 


Cried the youth, “ ’Tis he—thy lord, brave Cosmo " 


Nearer and nearer came the gallant steed ; 
The balcony was gained. The horseman leapt 
Like lightning, from his saddle to the earth, 
And the next moment to his beating heart 


Had clasped the sinking maiden. 
R. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 


ir 


Original. ' Not’s I know on,” said Lot, who was somewhat 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. | puzzled by the word maiden. 
Ser | ‘What was her maiden name, my son?” said the 
PY SEBA SMITH. ) 


stranger. 
| I don’t know as she’s got any,”’ said Lot. 


Which describes something more of the ups and || 


CHAPTER IIl. 


“The maiden name, my dear,” said the man, nod- 
downs of parson Brown, than it does of the real) 


ding his three cornered hat slowly and solemnly, ‘ig 
subject of this history. 


‘the name the lady bears before being joined in the 


As this history professes to give only specimens of bands of wedlock ; and I want to ask you, my child, if 


the life of Lot Wyman and his family, the reader will | 
| 
This was all Greek to Lot. He had never heard 


your mother’s maiden name was Betsy Harmon.” 
niease to consider himself advanced to a period about 
six years subsequent to the events recorded in the last!) such big words before; and he stood staring in the 


chapter. Lot was now an active and sturdy boy of ten || stranger's face in mute astonishment. 


vears of age; the only child of his parents, and not |“ Well, then, my lad, what does your father call your 


only a great comfort to them both, but a great help to! mother when he speaks to her ?” 
them both in their various and respective avocations. || 
When his father mowed in the field, little Lot followed || 


him, and with his little wooden fork spread the grass | 


“He calls her mother,”’ said Lot. 


‘‘Does he never call her any thing else?” saic the 


stranger. 


pen to the sun. He raked after the cart when the |! « Sometimes he calls her Betsy,” said Lot. 


hay was carried to the barn, and stowed it away, and ‘“* And what is your mother’s father’s name ?”’ asked 


trod it down when his father pitched it on to the mow. |) the stranger. 


He dropped corn and potatoes in the hills for his father ‘Oh, it’s granddaddy Harmon,” said Lot. 


to cover, and when the soil was light and easy, he | said the 


stranger. ‘‘Is your mother at home? I want to see 
drive the oxen to plough, and ride the horse to harrow, || jor,” 


“ Ah, well, I thought so; then I am right,’ 
would hoe his row almost equal to a man. He could || 
' 


and could carry a grist of any size to mill, provided his || «She isn’t to home now,” said Lot; “ she’s over to 


father placed the bags carefully on the horse at start- || \fy, Sumner’s; but she’s coming home bime by.” 


i 
ing. and the miller performed a like service on his return. || « And is your father at home ?” 
! . 


Mornings and evenings, and on rainy days when it)) — « He's out in the field to work,” said Lot. 


was too wet for the out-door work, Lot was always on |! 
hand to help his mother within doors. A thousand |) 


ittle chores all over the house he was called upon to || 


nart, Hy 
perform, and there was nothing that he could not turn || 


“ Well,” said the stranger, “I'll go into the house 
and wait ’till they come in.” 

Accordingly the man in the cocked hat and wig, 
deliberately dismounted, hitched his horse to the fence, 
tis hand to, from the sweeping of the floor and washing walked into the house and took a seat, while Lot has- 
the dishes, to the milking of the cows, and the churning | tened into the field to carry tidings to his father. 
of the butter. It might well be said that Lot was a/|| 
smart boy, and an industrious boy, for the amount of | 
work he turned off in the course of a week, was almost | 
incredible for one of his years, and between the calls of | 


ns father and mother, he seldom wasted many idle 
moments. 


“You've been gone a long time after that water, 
Lot,” said Mr. Wyman, as the boy came up to him. 

‘*T had to stop to talk with a man that’s come with 
a hoss, and gone into the house,” said Lot. 

“What man was it?” said Mr. Wyman. 
| “TJ don’t know,” said Lot, ‘but he’s the drollest 
Une bright sunny afternoon of the summer that com-| looking man I ever see. His trouses don’t come down 
pleted Lot's tenth year, as he was leaving the house | only to his knees, and his stockings come up to bis 
‘ocarrya jug of water to his father in the field, there | 
ae riding up to the door, on horseback, upon a very 





| . 7 . 
| trouses ; and he’s got a slouchy kind of a hat with a 
wide rim, and the rim is fastened up against the side of 
slow . ° ° P - 
trot, a stiff, clerical looking gentleman, In black | the hat in two or three places, and he’s got a great mess 


= and small clothes, with a three corned hat, and a || of curly white hair all round his neck, as big as a peck 
white wig that almost rested upon his teabiin, | 


basket.” 
Lot I} 


"set down his jug and stared very earnestly at the } “ And what did he say?”’ inquired Mr. Wyman. 
“ranger, for one of these remarkable relics of the last i 


cen . ° . 
tury had never before met his view. 





“He wanted to know something or other about 
means | mother’s name,” said Lot, “ but he talked so droll I 

My lad,” said the stranger, “does Mr. John Wyman | didn’t know what he meant; so he said he'd go in the 
Bitty. this dwelling ?” | house and stay ‘till you and mother come in.” 
Sir?” said Lot, not fully comprehending the ques- Mr. Wyman left his work and repaired to the house. 
As he entered, the stranger rose with a dignified and 


7 Does Mr. John Wyman live here!” repeated the || solemn air, and advanced half across the room to meet 
man, 


ton 


him. 
0b, yes, sir,” said Lot, “ that’s my father ; he lives “‘ Have I the pleasure,” said the visitor, at the same 
time presenting his hand, “ have I the pleasure, sir, of 


“Was your mother’s maiden name Betsy Harmon?” || meetigg Mr. John Wyman?” 
sad the stranger. t 


Dere, 








“ Well, 1 don’t know any thing about the pleasure,’’ 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 


said Mr. Wyman, “but that is my name, all times o’ |’ added, turning to Mr. Wyman, “ if I have altered , 
much that she wont readily recognize me; for they » 
| me I have grown old fast for the last fifteen years, and 


day. But you've got the hands of me, sir; I don’t re- 
member as l’ve seen you afore.”’ 

‘No, sir,” said the stranger, “ probably we never. 
met before. I am the Reverend Mr. Joshua Brown. | 
Your wife’s father was an old parishioner of mine, 
before he moved into the town adjoining this; and a| 
faithful disciple he was, too. If all my parishioners 
had been like him, my church would not have been in 
the declining condition it is at present. And your wife, | 
sir, when she was a child, seemed like one of my own. 
children. I baptized her in her infancy, and she at- | 
tended on my ministrations, I think, sir, ‘till she was 
sixteen years of age, when her father moved out of the 
I staid with her father last night, and I have 
come, by his direction, on purpose to see her.” 

This disclosure of the name and profession of his 
visitor, raised the veneration of Mr. Wyman, at least, | 
fifty per cent. He had often heard his wife speak of, 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, whom she regarded as one of the 
greatest, if not ‘he greatest man in the world. He 
little expected ever to have such an august personage | 


to entertain in his house, and for a moment he was a 


town. 


little disconcerted. He was, however, a man of a good 

deal of nerve, and very soon recovered a good degree 

of self-possession. He asked the Rev. Mr. Brown 

to take a seat in “the fore room;” for he had entered | 
the common family apartment, which was used as a 

sitting-room, kitchen, dining-room, and place of all, 
work. The clergyman acordingly followed Mr. Wyman 

into the parlor, which was a little square room, looking 

out upon the road, lighted by a couple of small low 

windows, and furnished with six chairs, of upright | 
round posts and flag bottoms, one plain pine table, un- 
painted, and a small chest of drawers constructed of 
the same material. There was also, in one corner of 
the room, a tidy looking and comfortable bed. The 
reverend gentleman laid his three-cornered hat upon 
the chest of drawers, and seated himself in a chair 
which Mr. Wyman bad placed by the window. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Wyman, “ you will pass the night 
with us, Rev. Mr. Brown; my wife will be home very | 
soon, and she'll be amazin’ glad to see you, for l’ve 
hearn her tell about you a great many times.”’ 

“ Why, yes,” said the clergyman, “ it will give me_ 
a good deal of pleasure to spend the night with you, | 
“ to see the daughter of my beloved old parishioner | 


ce more.” 


Upon this, Mr. Wyman called Lot, and told him to 
lead the Rev. Mr. Brown’s horse out, and turn him into 
the pasture. 

“Lead him over to the new pasture beyond Mr. | 
Sumner’s,” he added; “ there’s a fine crop of young 
feed there, and he'll fill himself well before morning. 
And stop at Mr. Sumner’s, and tell your mother the 
Rev. Mr. Brown is here.” 

“No, no, don’t tell her any such thing,” said the 
Rev. gentleman, with a solemn shake of his great 
white wig, that fixed Lot to the floor, and almost made 
him tremble; “ tell her there is a gentieman here, but | 


be sure and not tell her my name. I want to see,”’ he hair is a little whiter, but your face looks 





it is about that time since she saw me. 


7 


“ Well, then, tell your mother,” said Mr. Wyman p) 


Lot, “there’s a gentleman here to stop all night, and | 


want her to come right home.” 


Mr. Wyman went out and took the saddle from ty 


horse, and hung it in the barn, and Lot led the anim, 


down the road. 


In about half an hour, Mr. Wyman, 


looking out of the window, said, “ There comes Betsy,” 


“* Does she?” said Mr. Brown, taking a hasty glance 


and moving away from the window. 


- Well, now, | 


have a great mind to take off my wig before she comes 


in, for she might recognize that, if she did not me; and 


I want to know whether I have altered myself, so the 


she would not at once know me.” 


“* Well, I would do it,” said Mr. Wyman. 


“T think I will,” said the clergyman, hastily remoring 


his wig from his head, and brushing back his grey locks, 


for Mrs. Wyman had now reached within a few yars 


of the house. 


“‘ Here,”’ continued the Rev. gentlemar 


*¢ just be so good as to lay my hat and wig out of sigh 


for a minute.” 


Mr. Wyman, with a hurried step, placed them withis 
a closet, and had just time to close the door and resume 
his seat, and the Rev. Mr. Brown had just time to fo 


his arms and put on a very studied air of indifferene 


when Mrs. Wyman entered the room. 


“Oh, Mr. Brown, is it possible this is you ?” said 


Mrs. Wyman, running with great earnestness, and pr 


senting her hand. 
b=] 


The parson rose upon his feet with a much quicker 
movement than he had before exhibited since he came 


into the house. 


“ Ah, Betsy, you are the same child you used to be, 
said he, shaking her hand, and placing a kiss on her 
cheek ; “a little stouter, but not much altered other 
wise; the same laughing eye, the same voice, the same 


ferently ; 


| cheek and mouth and chin. But you tie your bair 


don’t you remember how you used to tie" 


a loose knot on the back of your head, and let it fal" 


curls on your shoulders ?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Wyman, “ but them was times 
when I hadn’t so much to do as I have now. My" 
has to go tied up most any way, now days.” 

“* But, child,” said the parson, “‘ how did you ren: 
nize me so quickly? I was afraid you would hard. 


know me, at first.” 


“ Know you? why not?” said Mrs. Wymani “!® 


altered a bit.”’ 


| look jest as you used to, exactly; I don’t see ® 


s yout 


a 
“ Well, I am rejoiced that you knew me s0 qu 


said the parson, rubbing his hands and resuming ™ 


seat. “But don’t you think me a good deal alter 


though?” 


“ None at all, as I see,”’ said Mrs. Wyman. P 
“No older?” said the parson, with a very empbst 


tone, and a very inquiring look. 


“ Scarcely a bit,” said Mrs. Wyman; “ may be ya 


jest as it 


. ‘0g-board yet 
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the last time you took tea at our house, the day before , and rearing their young there, as if the house of God 
we moved.” was the proper place for innocence and security. I 
“ Well, I thought it couldn’t be possible that I had | preached a sermon upon it; and Deacon Perry always 


crown so old as they told me I had,” said the parson, | insisted upon it, that it was one of my best sermons. I 


| wish I had thought to take it in my pocket when I came 
“ But why don’t you wear your wig now ?” said Mrs. | away, so that you might have an opportunity to read it.” 


Wyman; “ that would make you look jest like yourself. | 


with apparent satisfaction. 


“Oh, I wish you had,” said Mrs. Wyman, “I would 
[ would go five miles, all the way afvot, jest to see you | give any thing to see it. But what boy was it, did sich 
in your hat and wig once more.” a wicked thing? 


Wasn't he never punished ?”’ 
“ Well, child, you shall enjoy the sight without going | 


“Never,” said the clergyman, “except what punish- 
° . r . . ' S - " . 
fve steps,” said the parson, “if Mr. Wyman will just || ment was administered by his own conscience, which I 


hand them to me.” | think must have been no small penalty, if he heard my 
Mr. Wyman stepped to the closet and brought out) sermon on the occasion. 


Indeed, three boys left the 
the hat and wig, and the Rev. 


Mr. Brown took the || meeting-house during the delivery of the sermon, stout 
large white wig and placed it on his head with due care || fejjows, fifteen or sixteen years old, and the crime was 
and formality, and then he took the three-cornered hat | charged upon them, but they denied it, and we could 


and deliberately placed it on the top of the large white ‘never get any positive proof of their guilt. There’s 


wig, and, sitting back straight in his chair, he gave a) been a bad set of boys round us for a few years past. 
loud distinctive hem, such as he used sometimes to give | There is hardly a window in the meeting-house that has 
in church, when his congregation exhibited tuo decided 








b ¢-board yet, Mr. Brown ?” 


symptoms of sleepiness. 


| not got more or less broken squares in it.” 
| “But don’t the parish keep ‘em mended up 2” said 


Mrs. Wyman jumped right up on her feet, and clap-|) Mfrs, Wyman. 


ped her hands, and almost screamed. 


lighted,” said she; ‘‘ was ever any thing in this world 


w nateral? It carries me right back to the old place || 


where we lived when I was fifteen. I see father’s house 
now, and your house, and the meetin’ house, and the 
trees by the side of the road, and the bench under the 
trees, where some of the people used to set at noontime 
on the Sabbath, and eat their bread and cheese and 
dough-nuts. And, lor me, I can see the whole congre- 
cation, as plain as if I was setting in our old pew now. 
There's Deacon Perry with his psalm-book in his hand, 
wetting up so straight, and looking so steady at you, 
and settin’ sich a good example to all around him, and 
Mrs. Perry, too, and the children, all settin’ jest as he 
vts,and lookin’ jest as he looks. And then in the pew 


vehind him, there’s old Mrs. Dillingham, jest takin’ her 


‘eat, and opening her box, and takin’ a pinch of wrod 


and putting on her large round spectacles, and lookin’ 


‘patthe pulpit. Does she set there yet, Mr. Brown?” | 


“Yes, child, she occupies the same seat,” said the 
pastor, choking a little with emotion at the vividness of| 
‘se picture Mrs. Wyman had brought up. | 

“And T can see every pew, and every face in the! 
whole congregation,” 


said Mrs. Wyman, “ but it’s no 


“e counting of "em over; and how plain I can see you! 
sing up the pulpit stairs, and hanging your hat against 
“at broken square in the pulpit window. Is that 
‘uare mended yet, Mr. Brown 2” 
adi Why, yes, child, that square, I think, was mended, 
‘ta half a dozen have been broken since,” said the 
mrson, “some of which are filled with shingles, and 
“me remain open.” 

“Well, is that swallow’s nest on the side of the sound- 


“Oh, no,” said the parson, with a sigh, “ the boys 
eet . and knocked that down years ago. It was a most 
*arious outrage ; for the little thing did no harm there; 
tod it was a pleasant thing to see the swallows coming 





“Now I am de- | “Well, not much, late years,” said Mr. Brown, with 
i 


|rather a saddened look. “ The truth is, child, our 
| parish has become rather poor. It’s members have 
| fallen off something like three quarters within the last 
| five years, and what few there are left think they are 
hardly able to bear the burden of supporting the gospel. 
| I have not received but half of my salary for two years 
past, and now they think they can’t raise me that. I 
shall have to leave, when the present year is up: I begin 





| to feel as if my duty required it.”’ 


| : , 
| ‘Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Wyman, “ what can be the 


cause of sich dreadful works?” 
| “Tnterlopers, child; interlopers have done it all,” 


said the parson, as a bitterness of expression passed 
|| over his features. ‘* About five years ago, one o° these 


wandering Baptists came into the town, and commenced 
preaching, in the west school house. At first, T took 
no notice of him, and thought I would let him die a 
natnral death. But when I found people began to run 
afier him a good deal, | didn’t know what mischief he 
might do, and I concluded it was best to drive him off; 
so I opened my battery against him, and thought | 
would preach him out of town. But the more | 
preached, the worse matters grew. He began to dip 
the people in the ponds and brooks abont the town, and 
it seemed as if they would run erazy after him.” 

“ And did you get clear of bin at last?” said Mrs. 
Wyman. 

“No,” said the parson, “ he held on, and is there yet, 
and they've built him a new meeting-house, and he has 
Well, the next 
year there came another, and commenced preaching in 
the east school house. He soon began to have great 


crowds running after him. 


quite a society of deluded followers. 


I renewed my efforts again 
by preaching doctrinal sermons and practical sermons, 
to bring the people back to their senses, and prevent 
their running after these disorganizers, who were turn- 
ing the town upside down. But it was all in vain; the 





“every spring with such an air of life and cheerfulness, 


J 


race was not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
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It was one of those fatal delusions that sometimes come |! slightly coloring, and speaking in rather a faltering 
Now they are || tone. : 
“Is it possible?” said the Rev. Mr. Brown with , 
“Dear me,” said Mrs. Wyman, “ three meeting- | look of astonishment, “then let us have it done this 
| very night. I suppose you have never had an oppor. 


over a people, and must have its day. 
about building this second one a new meeting-house.”” || 


houses in Brownville ! who would a thought it 1” 
“* Don’t call it Brownville, any longer,” said the Rev. || tunity, living here, as you do, so far from any regular 
Mr. Brown; “ they have got so prejudiced against me, || preaching. I’m very glad I’ve happened here, if for 
that they have petitioned the Legislature to change the | nothing else. We'll have your little Lot baptized this 
name of the town, and the Legislature has granted them | Very night. Wouldn’t you ask in your neighbors to 
an order of notice, which is as much as to say, the name | witness the ceremony ?” 
will be changed, and no longer be called after their first), Mrs. Wyman colored and looked at her husband, but 
|, made no reply. 


pastor.” 
“* What say?” repeated Mr. Brown, “ will you call in 


Oh, horrible !”’ said Mrs. Wyman, that is too bad.” || 
“ Well, the third year,” said the afflicted parson, | your neighbors to witness the ceremony?” 
“there came a Methodist into the place, and by some “T’m willing, if Mr. Wyman is,” said Mrs. Wyman, 
unlucky chance or other, he got a foot-hold in the south | looking at her husband. 
school house ; and he made worse work, if possible, than | “ Of course, he can have no possible objection,” said 
both of the others put together. He had stronger lungs, ] the parson, looking also at Mr. Wyman, “ It can be 


and a louder voice, and made a more tremendous sen-| done with the most perfect propriety, don’t you conceive 
sation. It seemed as though a tornado was passing | it can, sir?” 

over the town. The others had been content, for the |, Mr. Wyman being thus cornered, said his idea of 
most part, to hold their meetings on the Sabbath; but |, baptism required the subject to believe, before being 


| baptized. 


he drew whole crowds from their work on week days. | 
He scoured the town from one end to the other, some- || Parson Brown looked a little puzzled, and cast a 


times preaching in the houses, sometimes in the barns, i inquiring look at Mrs. Wyman. 

and sometimes in the open field. Besides, he was al)“ The truth is, Mr. Brown, Mr. Wyman was brought 
great singer, and the effect his singing had on the | up a Baptist,” said Mrs. Wyman, “and that’s the reason 
women was unaccountable. It wasn’t long before half) little Lot hasn’t never been baptized. Mr. Wyman 


. . . . e e , . . . . . . . 
the women in the town were singing his hymns, morning, } didn’t believe in infant baptism, so we didn’t do any thing 


noon, and night. And now, if you'll believe me, my || about it. 
child, that man’s congregation is the largest of the whole 1 The good parson was almost thunderstruck. Such a 
four in the town; and mine is the smallest—yes, the H thought had never crossed his mind. And as the recdl 
very smallest.” As he said this, he rose, bit his lips, } lection of what he had been saying about the Baptists 
and walked three or four times across the floor in con- || ow returned to him, the color rose to his face, and he 
siderable agitation. | warned to Mr. Wyman to apologize. 

Mrs. Wyman felt quite hurt at the fallen fortunes of | “I beg your pardon, sir, if I have hurt your feeling 
her old pastor, and sat sometime without saying a word. i in what I have said concerning the denomination 
|| which you are attached. Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts or wishes. It is true I regard the denomior 
shall you?” } tion of Baptists as being in a great error, but then | 

“No, my child,” said he, ‘and to tell you the truth, } am forced to confess I believe there are a great many 
I am looking out for another charge now. I staid at || good people among them. Some of my best and most 
your father’s last night, and he said he thought there valued parishioners have joined them, and although | 
might be a pretty good opening in this town, and advised | regard them as laboring under a delusion, I still feel » 
me to come here and see about it.” || strong attachment for them, and esteem them as friends 

“Well, I don’t believe but what there might be a lI hope, sir, you will not think hard of any thing that has 
good chance in this town,” said Mrs. Wyman; “ and I || been said.” 
should be so glad to have you settle here; you can’t || “Oh, not at all,” said Mr. Wyman; “ I've been " 
think how glad I should be. Don’t you think, John,” || the churn too often myself, to think hard of any body 
she added, turning to her husband, “ there might be a | else for getting into it. I’m always apt to speak my 
good chance for Mr. Brown to settle in this town?” ! mind right out, hit or miss, let who will be near. | 

“ Why, yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “ pretty good; there’s | never care about seeing folks mealy-mouthed : I always 
a number of families in the town of his persuasion, and || rather have em speak what they think.” 


At last said she, 
“ Well, Mr. Brown, you won't stay there much longer, 


| js m . 
they've been trying sometime to form a society and ] “‘T admire your frankness and honesty,” said ae 
ape ae } ae 8 
invite a Congregational minister to come here.” || Browng “and now I hope you will investigate ! 
doubt you 


“IT believe there has never been a Congregational } subject of baptism a little, and I have no salt 
minister settled in this town,” said Mr. Brown. will come to the conclusion to have little Let baptize 
“ There never has,” said Mr. Wyman. | What can be more appropriate, or have a better influ 
“And who,” said Mr. Brown, turning to Mrs | ence upon the heart and feelings, than to dedicate 
Wyman, “ who baptized your little boy, my child ?” | children to the great and good being who gave them 
“ He hasn’t never been baptized,” said Mrs. Wyman " us?” 
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“[ think we always ought to do that,” said Mr. || make up your mind to stop two or three days with us, 
Wyman, “in our hearts and in our prayers; but I can’t ‘and take time to find out the minds of the people about 
fd any thing in the Bible that speaks about baptizing making up a society for you. ’Tis as well to make 
little children.” | thorough work of it at once, and then you'll know what 

“Indeed!” said Parson Brown; “well, let us see. to depend upon.” 

How do you get along with that passage in the Acts, “T think you are right,” 
which says, Lydia was baptized and her household?” 

“But I believe it doesn’t say there was any little 


said the parson, “and I am 

exceedingly obliged to you for your hospitality.” 
“While Mrs. Wyman is getting some supper for us,” 

children in the household,” said Mr. Wyman. said Mr. Wyman, “ how would you like to take a walk 


“Well then,” said the parson, “that other passage | out and look at mv farm?” 


’ > od > + ° ° . 
in the Acts, where Paul and Silas were in prison. and “ Nothing would give me more pleasure,” said Parson 
the keeper of the prison believed in the night, ‘and was | Brown; “1 am always delighted with every thing that 


baptized, he and all his straightway.” How do you relates to a farm.” 


get along with that? Is it not probable there were 


> fami f the ieiler ?” Accordingly, he rose, and put on his three cornered 
children in the family of the jailor? 


: beaver, and Mr. Wyman stepped into the kitchen and 
“Oy ; , > a , j j | . e P 

Still, the Bible doesn’t say there was any children in | put on his straw hat, and they were just going out of the 
door, when Mrs. Wyman pulled her husband by the 


sleeve and whispered in his ear. 


the family,” said Mr. Wyman. 
“And did not the Saviour say, ‘ suffer little children 
‘0 come unto me ?’”’ said the parson. 
: : , ‘t do : ing,”’ said Mr. Wyman, ir 
“He did,” said Mr. Wyman, “ but I have never found I shan’t do no such thing.” said Mr. W: 7 


| 


very decided tone, as he turned again toward the door. 


he said thing about their being bap- 
re ta plaeale ange eee paste rapes oP} Ts it any thing that I can do?” said Mr. Brown, 


tired. In all the places where I find any thing about 3 F 
baptism in the Bible, it says believe and be baptized. looking round with a very benevolent expression. 
Lydia believed, and the jailor believed, and Simeon | At this, Mr. Wyman burst into a loud laugh. It was 
believed and was baptized. And what was the answer | the first time that he had even so much as smiled in the 
of Philip to one who said, ‘ see here is water, what doth | presence of the Rev. Mr. Brown; but the awe that had 
hinder me to be baptized?’ The answer was, ‘if thou) at first appalled him so much, had gradually worn off in 
believest with all thine heart thou mayest.’ And [| the familiarity of their conversation, and especially since 
think too,” continued Mr. Wyman with increasing con- | his guest had disclosed his misfortunes and appealed to 
fidence, “ the way your denomination administer baptiem him for sympathy and assistance. He felt, however, 
is not the way that was practised by the apostles in the | that some apology or explanation was due for his 
time of the Saviour. It seems to me from all I can find | ‘@ughing: so he turned to the parson, and said that 
about it in the Bible, that they used to go to the rivers /Mrs. Wyman had called him back to put on his 
and ponds and baptize them that believed by dipping Sunday hat, as he was going to walk out with the 
them into the water. We read of their ‘going down | Rev. Mr. Brown, but he thought his every day straw 
into the water and coming up out of the water.’ We, would answer just as well. 
read of John baptizing at a certain place because there | “ And a great deal better,” said Parson Brown; “ it 
was much water there. And we read also of their being | looks more farmer-like, altogether; and I always love 
‘buried with Christ in baptism.” Would that mean | to see things in keeping.” 
prinkling a little water on the face, or dipping the | This explanation over, they proceeded on their walk. 
“hole body under water, as we bury a dead body under | Let us take a look into the barn,” said Mr. Brown, 
the ground ?”” as they were passing it. ‘ Well filled with hay, upon 
“Well, well,” said Parson Brown, “I see you are || my word,” continued the Rev. gentleman; “ and capital 
getting a little excited on the subject, so we'll let it drop | good hay, too,”’ pulling a handful out of the mow, and 
‘or the present; but if I come to settle here, I'll take my || applying it to his nose ; “sweet as a rose, absolutely 
Bible and commentary and sit down with you, and go || sweet as a rose.” 


wer the whole ground, and explain it all out to you,so |“ Yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “there can be no better 

you shall understand it and believe just as I do.” © hay than that. It was cut exactly in the right season, 
“Well,” said Mr. Wyman, “if we can’t agree, wé and well made, without a particle of wet.” 

won't differ, that’s all. I’m sure [ shall be gladtodo | “How much stock do you keep?” inquired Mr. 

" thing I can towards helping you get a place, on my ' Brown. 

wile's &ccount, as well as your’n; for she’d be very glad)“ Only a yoke of oxen, five cows, and a horse, besides 


o have a chance, once in a while, to go and hear her | the small cattle,” said Mr. Wyman. 


od minister again.” “And here are your swine; let us stop and look in 


At this, a tear stole down the old parson’sj¢heek. | upon them,” said the parson, as they were passing the 
He rose and took Mr. Wyman by the hand, and said “pen. 


with a voice a little trembling : | “These are up for fatting,” said Mr. Wyman; I have 
[thank you from the bottom of my heart; this is | a number more running in the pasture.” 
most Magnanimous.” 


” 


fiat | ‘Choice breed, that,” said Parson Brown, nodding 
Now,” said Mr. Wyman, “ since we are getting to his three-cornered hat, “ choice breed, short leg, small 
0 litle better acquainted, I think you had better | bone, plump round body.” 
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“ T have the name of raising as good pork as any body || how they chased the bear through the woods as he rup 


* said Mr. Wyman. with little Lot in his arms; and how, at last, he came 


in town,’ 
“ And justly, too, I believe,” said Parson Brown. to the pond, and clomb a tree, and how they both 
As they proceeded on their walk, they crossed acorner plunged into the water together. 


of the mowing field. “ And did you get the boy out alive at last?” said the 


“Then you have not quite done haying yet,” said Mr. parson, almost breathless with excitement. 


Brown. “Why, that was he,” said Mr. Wyman, “ that you 
“No,” said Mr. Wyman, “I was just mowing this had so much talk with, when you first got to the hous 
last corner this afternoon, when you arrived. to-day, and that led your horse to the pasture.” 
“ Allow me to try your scythe,” said Parson Brown, “Bless my soul,” said Parson Brown, “what a 
taking it from the fence, where Mr. Wyman had hung pijracle !” 
it. ‘*T used to be an excellent mower in my younger When they returned to the house, Mrs. Wyman had 


days. There was not a man in the whole town who supper on the table, to which Parson Brown did ample 
could go before me.”” Upon which, he struck into the justice. After another hour’s conversation, and reading 
grass and cut a swarth of a few rods with great the Scriptures, and prayers, they began to think of 
dexterity. retiring for the night. Parson Brown said, he per 

“ Well, I declare,” said Mr. Wyman, “T don’t think | ceived there were but few apartments in the house, and 
you can find many men who could cut you out of your he was afraid he should incommode them. Mrs. Wy. 
swarth in mowing now.” ' man assured him that he would not in the least; tha: 

“ Haven't you another scythe handy?” said the par- he would occupy the bed in the parlor, and that ther 
son; “let us finish eutting this piece down to-night; were two apartments in the attic, one for herself and 
we can do it before sundown; and it’s a pity your day’s | husband, and one for Abigail, the hired girl. 


vork > a) intl | \j : : 

work should come short on account of my arrival. | “Well,” said Mr. Brown, “and what do you with 
“Oh, never mind that,” said Mr. Wyman, “I can do jittle Lot? He had better sleep with me.” 

it just as well another day; my work is so forward this Mrs. Wyman said, if Mr. Brown had no objections, 


season, I am not hurried with it at all. And, besides, I he might; for Lot was rather large now to sleep wilh 
want you to take a walk with me on to this hill, back Abigail, and they had no other separate bed. 


here. We can see almost half the town from the top of “Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Brown, “T had 

this hill.” i rather have him sleep with me than not, @ grev 
“Well, that would be delightful,” said Parson | deal.” 

Brown. Here little Lot went and whispered something in bis 
Accordingly, they clambered up to the very top ef the | mother’s ear, at which Mrs. Wyman shook her head « 

hill, and took a survey of the surrounding country. Mr. | him very hard, and whispered something back to hi 

Wyman pointed out every field on his farm, told him || And then Lot left the room. 

how long each field had been cleared, and what sort of | “He's a little bashful, I suppose,” said Mrs. Wy 


crops had been raised each successive year. And then | man, “and says he can’t sleep with you; but I this 

. . ‘ — = = . — “ “ S ° . tel 
he pointed out his brother Peter's farm, and gave a par- |) afer you've gone to bed, he'll come in and go tobe! 
ticular description of it, and then Mr. Jacob Sumner’s, | poo.” 


and old Mr. Green’s. “ And, by the way,” said he,'| gy and Mrs. Wyman having bid the Rev. % 
“old Mr. Green is one of your denomination, and an | Brown good night, the Rev. Mr. Brown began to pe 


excellent old man he is too, and he has always been very | pare for bed. His three-cornered hat had already beet 
anxious to have a Congregational minister settled here. deposited on the chest of drawers. He took off bis 
He’s getting rather old now, but he’s got a pretty decent large white wig and laid it very softly and carefully bs 
property, and I havn’t any doubt he'll do a good deal the side of it. His coat and small clothes, very 
towards getting you here.” fully folded, were placed on a chair by the side of th 
Parson Brown took his pocket-handkerchief out and jed+ for Parson Brown took the nicest possible care 
wiped his eyes. his clothes, a habit which he had acquired from ™ 
“Do you think,” said the parson, “ it would be too circumstance of his being able to procure a news 
late to go down and see Mr. Green to-night ?” but ence in two or three years. Having adjusted b» 
“ Well, I don’t think it’s best to be in a hurry about wardrobe in a proper manner, and placed his ¥ 
it,” said Mr. Wyman. “ The old gentleman likes to be under Ins pillow, he laid himself down in bed, turn 
quiet at night; he goes to bed airly; and I know him his face to the wall to relieve the bashfulness of 
so well, perhaps it would be best for me to see him Lot, and thus waited the boy’s arrival. Having ¥° 
first, and have a talk with him, and get him on the | ten or fifteen minttes, and the boy not coming, he tapy 
righttrack. Do you see that fine pond off there {” con- | severaltimes on the head-board. He waited 
tinued Mr. Wyman. minutes more, and tapped again a little louder. anet 
“I do,” said Parson Brown, “it is a beautiful pond, a few minutes more, he heard Mr. Wyman out of doo 


calling Lot, first at one corner of the house, and ther * 


indeed.” 
ry unew 


“ That is Bear Pond,” said Mr. Wyman; and then another. Parson Brown began to feel ve 
he went over the whole story about littl Lot's being He got out of bed and went to the window. 


carried off by a bear the day he was four years old; and the window and looked out and called to Mr. Wy 
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and asked him if the boy was missing. 
replied that Abigail said he went out of doors when 
be came from the parlor, and she had not seen him 
since. 

“[ shall dress myself at once,” said Parson Brown, 
“and help look for him.” 

Mr. Wyman continued to go round the house and call 
him in every direction, but obtained no answer. He 
went to two or three of the nearest neighbors, where the 
boy was Most accustomed to go, but could hear nothing 
of him. When he returned, Parson Brown was dressed 
and out of doors with the lantern, looking far and near, 
and calling Lot with a very loud and heavy voice. Mrs. 
Wyman had searched every nook and corner of the 
house from garret to cellar, and called Lot 'till she was 
getting rather hoarse. 

“Do you hear nothing of him ?”’ said Parson Brown 
to Mr. Wyman, as he returned. 

“Nothing at all,” said Mr. Wyman. 

’ said 
Parson Brown, “ to come and help look for him, for we 


“You had better go and rouse your neighbors,’ 


must none of us sleep a wink to-night 'till the boy is 
found.” 


( 7'o be continued.) 


Original. 
TO LUCY. 


KY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 
] sap, dear Lucy, that within my heart, 

Pull many a line was graven deep for thee :— 

"Tis Love's own record, here and there effaced 

By tears, which Pity drops from downcast eye, 

For often as she looks on thee, they fall. 

On thee, my loved one, rent so soon away 

From that fond parent-stem, which joy’d to turn 

Each twining tendril to the sun and dew— 

And must they then, now wither, droop, and die? 

No! as we trust they have been “ grafted on” 

To the Immortal Vine, and * every branch 

Which there abides,” shall flourish fresh and fair, 

Yes, dearest, He will cheer thee! He sustain! 

Oh! let our sighs now change to fervent praise, 

That in His name thus early thou didst trust. 


No sorrow is unmingled. In Life’s cup 
A thousand sweets still linger.—Thou art now 
To cheer thy father’s hearth ; aud while his love 
Distils so gently on thee, while the tones 
Of childhood full so sweetly on thine ear, 
While Age bends fondly o'er thee, thou wilt nerve 
Thy fainting heart to cheer him on his way. 


And, Lucy, let us seek with rev’rend step 
The spot, where now thy sainted mother sleeps. 
There, we may learn, if aught of earth may teach, 
That rarest, deepest wisdom—how to live. 
Ou! may her mantle broad of heav'nly deeds, 
Of faith, and love, and patieuce, fall on thee! 
Then nought will bide those mansions from thy View, 
From which, with loving eye, she now surveys 
Her household band most dear. Then shall thy thoughts 
Plow on, and upward, "tll they meet her there. 
Blest foretaste of the hour, when ev'ry link, 
ln Love's bright chain shall glad unite again 
No more to part asunder. 
New York, 1842. 


Mr. Wyman | 
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Original. 
THE PEASANT PRIEST. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 


Is the pretty little village of Bertrand, on the banks 
of the Loire, where that river is but a streamlet issuing 
from the mountains of Ardeche, lived two brothers, of the 
names of Rupert and Gervais, proprietors of the same 


| farm, which had belonged to their ancestors for ages. 


Rupert, who was the eldest, by some years, was, in 
person, tall and athletic, with a countenance on which 
ever rested a melancholy, nay, a sullen expression, and 
by those unacquainted with him, might be regarded as 
almost repulsive. Yet among the inhabitants he was 
respected for his strict probity and industrious habits. 
His fields were cultivated with the greatest care, his 
dwelling was the model of neatness, and his garden was 
ever the first to put forth its buds and blossoms, on the 
approach of Spring. His brother, Gervais, was, in 
appearance and looks, entirely opposite; symmetrical 
in figure, and handsome in features, with a buoyancy of 
spirits that made him the life and spirit of whatever 
society he entered. Rupert was esteemed by the 
elders of the village as a staid and worthy youth, who 
promised to tread in the steps of his father, and like 
him, die a respected and wealthy farmer; but Gervais 
was the favorite among the junior members, and espe- 
cially with the maidens of the village, and not a day 
occurred without his achieving a conquest over some 


rustic heart. But although endowed with all that capti- 


_vates and pleases in the exterior man, his heart was 


naturally cold and selfish: not a thought, act or feeling, 
but what was tinged with deceit and avarice. By his 


brother, Rupert, he was loved with an affection which 


savored more of a paternal than fraternal character ; 
he labored for him by day, and watched over him by 
night, deeming no task or sacrifice too great to contri 
bute to his happiness. 

In the same village, resided a beautiful girl, by name, 
Ninette, the only child of a small farmer. By the 
youths of the hamlet, she was admired and songht after 


| above the rest of her companions ; but though respectfal 
and affable to all, she could only see in Gervais the man 


on whom she felt she could bestow her hand. But 


| Gervais was too much absorbed in himself—too much 


occupied in coquetting with every grisette, to feel and 
appreciate the affection of the fond gitl, and he only 


| condescended to notice her at church or the village fes- 


tival, to gratify his vanity, in showing his ascendency 
over his companions in mutters of the heart. 

For some time affairs thus stood, when a cireum- 
stance occurred which entirely changed their aspect. 
The son of the Sieur of the village having arrived at 
manhood, a grand fé/e was given on the occasion. The 
day was beautiful in the extreme, such days as are 
known only in the clime of sunny France, when the air 
is as balmy as the winds of Araby, and not a cloudlet is 
seen in the azure depths of the heavens. All ages were 
present—the old man with trembling steps and whitened 
tresses, the happy father and his youthful offspring, the 


| blushing maiden and the manly youth, all «welled the 
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| To Rupert. who was now receiving the offices of 
soil. The day sped on—the feast, the dance, the game | kindness and attention, she was conveyed. 
and the frolic, lent to it wings of angel swiftness, and it | ‘‘ Rupert, dear Rupert!” she exclaimed, throwing 
was only when the shadows of twilight began to darken | herself into his arms, “how can I ever repay you for 
the landscape, that the happy throng were reminded to | this inestimable gift?” and she wept and sobbed apo, 
| his bosom. 

It was the first time he had ever felt the fair go 
arms of woman entwined around bis neck; he felt her 


Séte to wish success to the future lord and master of the || 


seek their respective homes. 

It so happened that Rupert’s path lay the same as | 
that of Ninette’s, and he respectfully offered her his 
protection, which was as respectfully accepted. As) bosom, too, beat against his own, and his blood, which, 
they proceeded on their way, a strange feeling took pos- till now, had been, as it were, congealed like a frozey 
session of his heart. He appeared to have inhaled a | current, at once dissolved, and eoursed swiftly through 
new existence; the voice of Ninette fell upon his ear his veins. He could not reply—be felt, wo, her warm 
singularly melodious ; never, ‘till that moment, had she | jears dropping on his neck, and her balmy breath 
occupied any place in his thoughts—but now she ap- | cooling his scorched brow, and tears coming to his aid 
peared to him a being of angelic beauty—his manly 1 —the brave peasant wept like a very boy. 

frame trembled if it came in contact with her’s—he And where was Gervais all this time? Why did be 
dared hardly to gaze upon her—with difficulty could he | nog share in the universal joy at Ninette’s deliverance’ 
reply to her remarks, and when at length they reached why was he not the first to assist his brother? No! 
her dwelling, and she graciously bade him good night, | the selfish youth stood at a distance regarding the grat 
he felt as if something of inestimable value—“ some- tude and kindness lavished upon Rupert with feelings 
thing—he knew not what,”’ was lost to him for ever. {of envy, almost akin to revenge. Never before bal 

In the meantime, the young Gervais, with a party of | Ninette appeared so Jovely in his eyes—ber dark glossy 

boon compasions, remained upon the scene of festivity | tresses had fallen over her shoulders, white as the lily 0! 
‘till a late hour, when, in the midst of their merriment, | her native vale, terror and thankfulness had sent the blood 
they were suddenly surprized at a bright blaze arising | jn blushes to her cheek—she stood like a seraph de- 
from the village. It was apparent a fire had broken Heaven to minister to his suffering 
out, and each supposing it might be his own home, | brother. 

When they | From that night he resolved that Ninette should be 
his own, and during the confinement of Rupert, be 
spared no opportunity to pursue his suit—his attentions 
were unremitting, and the simple and confiding gir! te! 
proud and happy at the thought of having won, at lis 
the affections of the only man she loved. When Ropes 
had recovered enovgh to behold her, she hastened 

his presence, and in the fullness of her heart, informed 

him that she hoped, ere long, to call him her brother 
The feeble Rupert could not define the true meant: 
of her words. The hope that she might be his bree 
was the grand incentive which had carried him throug 
his illness—but now the mystery of her words si 
depriving her of sight and feeling. Was there not one | heavily into his heart, retarding his recovery. Gervais, 
brave and bold enough to risk his life for a helpless |! with his characteristic hypocrisy, faithfully attended the 
woman? Where was Rupert? he that but a few hours | couch of his brother, but he hinted not a word of bs 
before would have died to save her—why was he not intended marriage with Ninette, nay, whenever be 
among the assembled throng—had slumber so deeply || name was mentioned, by some artifice he contrived | 
bound him, that the shrieks of Ninette could not arouse 
him? Yet hold—who is that man, who dashing through 
the terrified spectators, plunges into the flames and 
rushes up the narrow staircase, amid burning rafts and | 
fallipg timbers, to the room of Ninette? It is Rupert! 

He seizes her fainting form, casts over it a mantle, and 
through the jaws of the devouring element, retraces his 
steps, reaches the open air, and depositing his precious | 
burden in the arms of her aged and weeping parent, 
falls senseless, maimed and blackened, on the ground. 

As soon as Ninette was restored to sensibility, her 
first inquiry was for her preserver. “It is Rupert!” | 
exclaimed the crowd—“ the brave—the generous Ru- | his affection, the sacred charge bequeathed to him ® 
| their departed mother. 

It was resolved that on the following sprin 

|| and Ninette should be united. The young folks we 


'scended from 


started for the scene of conflagration. 
reached the village, it was discovered to be the dwel- | 
ling of Monsieur Bonhommie, Ninette’s father, and so I 
rapid was the progress of the devouring element, that the 
inmates had been deprived of escape, and were threaten- 
ed with inevitable destruction. A thousand devices were 
suggested and adopted, for their rescue, but all proved 
ineffectual. Fiercer and fiercer waxed the flames, while 
the shrieks of the inmates became more and more ap-| 
palling. Poor Ninette stood at the window of her | 
apartment, her hair dishevelled, and her arms stretched 
The floor already crackled 


forth, imploring assistance. 
beneath her feet, while the dense smoke curled around, 


change the conversation, and divert his brother's atte* 
tion to some other object, and when Ninette did visi 
him, he took especial care ever to be her attendant. 
Rupert's health being at last restored, he again Pp’ 
He, however, soon saw that 


sued his avocations. 
nette’s regard for him was engendered only from gm 
‘tude, and that her affections were placed upo" bi 
brother. The blow was a severe one, yet his gener” 
nature, after a secret and severe struggle, conceded the 


’ : . . - . yet 
‘treasure to Gervais, consoling himself with the thoug 


- on 
that she would be ever near him, and if not his o#" 
idol o 


was, at least, the wife of bis dear brother, the 


pert.” 
“And where is he?’ asked Ninette—“ lead me to | 


him—let me thank my deliverer.”’ 
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-onsidered as plighted lovers, were received by their 
seighbors with kindness and rejoicing. Rupert, deem- 
-. himself the confidant of his brother, and the 





savi0l 


sions, on their society. 








































































































































pon 
| It happened that one evening a féfe was given bya 
soft wighbor, whose daughter had just been wedded. Ger- 
her aia Ninette and Rupert, were of the party. In the 
nen, midst of the festivities, Ninette was particularly atten- 
ozen sive to Rupert—called him her “dear Rupert” —“ her 
ugh suardian brother’’—and in the enthusiasm of the 
arm moment, when her deliverance by one of the guests was 
eath alluded to, she took from her neck a little locket, and 
3 aid lacing it around Rupert’s, bade him “ wear it in re- 
membrance of one who should ever love and esteem 
id he him.” Poor Rupert’s eyes filled with tears, and in the 
nce ! estacy of the moment, he innocently clasped her to his | 
No! bosom, imprinting upon her lips a fervent kiss. Ger- | 
grati- vais beheld the action with a savage glance; the fiend | 
elings of revenge took possession of his heart, and feigning | 
e had iness, left the apartment, telling Ninette he would re- 
goss) turn ere the festivities were concluded. 
ily of Sick at heart, and burning with jealousy—feeling too, 
‘blood that his brother was a barrier to his extravagant indul- 
ph ce zencies, he resolved, in a moment of passion, to rid 
fering himself of him, and placing himself at a certain portion | 
{the road, where he knew he must pass, awaited his 
uld 24 ming. The night was one of uncommon loveliness, the | 
"= full moon careering through the fields of heaven, and 
cnet peace reigned all around. Yetthe tranquillity of the hour 
aan soothed not the sea of passion raging in his bosom. He 
at las, tad not waited long, ere Rupert approached. His 
Rupert feelings burst forth in the most passionate exelamations. 
ned : He accused his brother of treachery, of supplanting him 
pores inthe affections of Ninette, nay, denourced him as the 
einer individual who had fired her father’s cottage, on purpose 
—_ win her heart by a display of his courage. Rupert || 
9 bree istened to him with surprize, deigning not to exchange 
throug! one syllable of explanation or recrimination. At last he | 
ae - relerred to the locket presented to him by Ninette, and | 
Gervais demanded its return. 
~ “ Like a smouldering volcano, burst forth the feelings 
any of Rupert, and he fiercely declared he would surrender || 
we ‘but with his life. Gervais, aroused to madness, 
it werred he would have instant redress, and drawing a 
pee panel, told Rupert to defend himself; but Rupert 
ne ity folding his arms, smiled contemptuously upon 
os - , m. Irritated by his calm demeanor, Gervais plunged 
that NF 4 Weapon in his bosom, and Rupert fell senseless and 
vn grat veeding on the ground. 
pon bi a a of the morning, he awoke to conscious- 
genero's rer tthe ingratitude of his brother, as well as his | 
seded th ™ a on the neglect and coolness of Ninewe, made 
e thougtt Seals sree never again to meet Gervais; and with dif- |) 
own, an gaining his cottage, and securing considerable 
he idol » with the dawn he departed for Orleans. 
o him & Arrived in that city, he decided upon entering himself 
“brother of the Carthusian order, among whom, in 
g, Gerr* "dve succession of time, he was appointed to officiate 
folks O° HP “* church of St. Jerome; and from his spotless } 











srof Ninette, freely intruded himself on all occa- | 
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character and strict attention to his sacerdotal duties, 
| soon won the esteem and affection of all. 

Time, the obliterator of human events, had erased all 
remembrance of the sudden and singular disappearance 
| of Rupert, and Gervais having obtained the hand of 
Ninette, felt it would be best to depart from a place 
| where he was tortured by remorse, and the continual 
| dread of his brother’s again appearing. With this reso- 
| lution, he departed for Orleans, (having sold out the 
farm,) and there established himself in a mercantile 
calling. 

The smiles and attentions of 
_a beautiful wife, with a blooming family springing up 
around him, and all the blessings of fortune he could 
reasonably desire, could not restore peace to his bosom. 


Still he was unhappy. 


At length, tortured beyond endurance, he resolved to 





| unburden his soul by confession, and accordingly repaired 
| to the church of St. Jerome. 


The shadows of twilight had fallen upon the world, 
With a trembling 
The 
| darkness which reigned within the church, prevented 
Yet he dis- 
| tinctly heard that his voice was tremulous with emotion 
as he imposed upon him a severe penance for his san- 


when he entered the confessional. 
‘voice, did he unburden his soul to the priest. 


| his beholding the features of the holy man. 


| guinary crime. 


Yet to Gervais, his atonement brought no comfort, 
Occupation or amusement cheered Lim not, and sleep 
At last, goaded 


to despair, he rushed to the prefecture of police and there 


was to him the tortures of the damned. 
|made a full confession. At first, they were inclined to 
| discredit him,—to regard him as insane, but when he 
_recapitulated his avowal, and investigation was made, 
ithe facts were found to correspond exactly with his 
“asservation. He was therefore imprisoned, convicted, 
jand sentenced to suffer the last penalty of the law. 


The day of execution had arrived. Gervais, pale and 
| trembling, had ascended the scaffold. The executioner 
had actually seized upon him to finish the sentence, 
when a murmur was heard among the multitude, and a 
priest of the Carthusian order, was beheld forcing his 
way to the scaffold. ‘Stay, stay the sentence !”’ he ex- 
claimed—*“ he is innocent, J am his brother for whom 
he is about to suffer. Gervais! Gervais!" and the next 
moment he was in the embrace of the culprit. 

Gervais spoke not, a vacant stare settled on his coun- 
tenance. A strong trembling took possession of his 
frame, a deep and heavy sigh burst from his bosom, 
and he fell a corpse at the feet of Rupert. 

Rupert gazed upon the lifeless body, the spring of his 
heart was opened, and he gave vent to his feelings in a 
flood of tears—then retirirg from the scaffold, he bade 
farewell tothe brotherhood of Jerome, and buried himself 
for ever in that living charnel house, the Monastery of 
La Trapre. 


He that wants good sense is unhappy in having learn- 
ing, for he hasthereby only more ways of exposing him- 
self; and he that has sense, knows that learning is not 
knowledge, but rather the art of using it. 
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THE DEAD. Say not “ they have no power,” 
| Perhaps they were our enemies in life, 
But now hath come an hour 


| 
When endeth all the tumult and the strife. 
I} 


THE POWER OF 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 











1. 
XI. 





Say not their power is o’er, 

Although their lips be mute, their limbs be still ; 
With might, unknown before, 

Those silent forms the living heart may thrill. 






Another mightier hand 
| Hath stilled the opposer, anger now may cease 
Who can the truth withstand, 
| That with the dead our hearts must be at peace! 
1. i 








Xil. 








Who stands beside the bed 

Where rests the icy corpse within its shroud, 
Nor feels a secret dread 

With which his soul ne’er to the living bowed ? 





And for the loved and lost 

| Their memories move us as naught else can move, 
When wildly tempest-tost, 

| They to the soul as guiding stars may prove. 








Itt. 





i| XIII. 













The lowliest son of earth, 

The veriest babe that death hath «mitten down, 
Hath to a realm gone forth 

To those who gaze upon them all unknown. 





And many a gentle word 
_ Of precious counsel, all too long despised, 
By memory may be stirred, 
_ Now to be thought upon, and weighed and prized. 














Vv. 
. XIV. 









An awful mystery, sealed And when the wayward heart, 

From the sad eyes that weep beside their bier, | Doubts how it shall some dark temptation shun, 
To them hath been revealed, i This may decide its part— 

To their unprisoned souls made plain and clear. lt ge So will we do, for so would they have done!” 


| 
















Vv. XV. 






Say not “ they are no more,” 
| Those who the heart with reverence tous can fill}- 
Say not their power is o’er, 
} Whilst thus its traces are around us still. 
| 


They are the constant sign 

Of God’s great truth—the dead, both great and small, 
Confirm his word divine, 

That ad/ have sinned, and death hath passed o’er all. 








England, August, 1842. 





vi. 








They are the seed from whence 
The harvest of the Lord shall spread the earth 
When His Omnipotence } 
Shall bring the myriads from her bosom forth. 





Original. 
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PATTEN. 





BY LIEUT. G. W. 





vil. } 















Wake! Indy, wake! that gentle eye, 
The voice of music bids unclose, 
We stand beneath thy lattice high, 
To woo thee from thy soft repose: 
The spell of sleep is not so strong 
But wizard words the charm can break ; 


| By the deep powers of mighty song, 


Where is the place of graves \ , } 
We deem not hallowed! There is sanctity We bid thee wake—fair lady, wake! 


In every wind that waves 
Its grasses tall, or thrills its willow tree. 


Say not their power is o’er, 





Even when mingling in the lowly dust ; 
In them our spirits pour 
An offering forth, of holy hope and trust. 













vill. 















Wake! lady, wake! upon the lea, 
The stars look down serenely bright ; 
The moon hath fled beyond the sea, 
That thou may’st reign the queen of night: 
Arouse! no cloud is in the skies, 
No ripple on the tranquil lake ; 
Lift the fair lid which veils those eyes! 
Sweet lady, wake !—fair lady, wake! 














Ix. 


Where’er some lonely mound 

Tells of the spot where mortal relics rest, 
At onco that spot of ground 

Our hearts with unseen holiness invest. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE SKETCHES. 


" succeeded in inventing an instrument which he calls the 
| acoustype. It consists of a single spiral tube of platina, 
| about three feet in length in its involuted state, but 
full thirty feet if straightened out. At one extremity is 
a silver mouth-piece, adjusted with slides and screws, 
| so as to fit with exactness every possible mouth that 
At the opposite extremity of the 


Original. 
pDAGUERREOTYPE SKETCHES. 


FROM MY PARLOR WINDOW. 


ny THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ KYD,” AND “* THE QUADROONE.” 


Sixce the discovery of photoguire drawing by which ! 
that figurative expression, “a pencil of light” has be- t 


may be applied to it. 
tube is a worm screw, to which may be fitted short 


come literal, there has been thrust forward for the test) y 
of our credulity, other wonders which claim to be | 
equally marvellous. We have recently heard of a ecien- | 
tife optician in Paris, who has made the wonderful || 
liscovery, that, by the aid of a peculiarly constructed | f 


| tubes shaped like the nose of a bellows, of different cali- 
bres, from half an inch in diameter, to the size of a pin- 
hole. These noses may be screwed on or off at plea- 
sure. When the ingenious inventor had completed his 
acoustype, and found that it worked to his satisfaction, 


he sent cards of invitation to several scientific gentle- 
only in catching the rays of the thoughts of others by || men, and one or two others who had no claims to 
levelling his glances at their eyes, but, (what would be science, but who had been his pupils in academy days. 
incredible in any other age,) actually, by a sort of intel- | We were so fortunate as to be numbered among the 
lectual reflection, transferring them to prepared paper || latter, and waited upon him at the hour appointed. 

lying before him, on which they form themselves into || We found Mr. Simpkins in a room hung with green 
words and lines of a faint buff color, and easily read. || baize, standing before a table upon which was a small 
This is, no doubt a great discovery, and promises to be || mahogany frame, like those placed on pianos to sup- 
of immense advantage to lovers, who, with a pair of | port music, or rather like those used to support family 
these optiscopic spectacles can, to much greater advan-|| Bibles, when the old people read them of a Sunday 
tage, read the language of each other’s eyes, than they | i afternoon. Upon this frame, which was ince clined at an 
have heretofore done, But surprizing as this discovery | angle of 45°, was a large sheet of immaculate paper. 
truly is, it is far surpassed in ingenuity by one very re-| | Before the table, elevated upon a tall stand, like the 
cently made by a Yankee writing master, who has re- | tripod of a telescope, was his convoluted instrument 
cently come to the city, and put up at the American | levelled at the sheet of paper, its farther extremity 


lens fitted into spectacles, he has been successful not 


' , : : 
with his invention. It is well known that in large j, 


hotels, there are mouth-tubes in the office, which commu- 


nieate, by leaden pipes, with the upper stories, where || 
there are corresponding mouth or ear-pieces. By } 
means of this device, orders and replies are passed || 

from the bottom to the top of the house in an instant, 
a servant being stationed on each floor to receive them. || ! 
Uur pnd master, on coming from his room ose morn- |) 
ing, ata hotel in New-York, saw upon the wall of the | 
upper passage, numerous short sentences written in|) 
such finished chirography with pink-colored ink, as to} 
all forth his admiration, and induce him to stop and | 

me them. ‘John, bring the baggage from 101.” || 

‘John, make a fire in 98.” “John, answer $7.” | 
“You are wanted in the office, John,” and such like || 
colloquial literature. | 

While he was admiring the beauty of the writing, and | 

wondering what idler could execute such penmanship, || 

*ewas suddenly startled by a voice issuing from the 
“el near him, saying in singularly distinct words— 

“John, send the chambermaid to parlor No. 5.” 

But conceive his speechless wonder when he saw the 
vords themselves appear visibly upon the wall oppo- 
“as if by some magic, imprinted there. He stood 
“ent with astonishment. There was no mistake. He 
* plainly heard the words, and now saw them painted 
‘pon the wall upon a spot which he knew to be before 
‘anand white, He discovered the mouth-piece whence 
"e words came, and having heard of daguerreotype, the 
“ea flashed upon his mind that there might be such a 
“0g 48 lingual daguerreotype. 

: This idea once started, was enough for our Yankee. 

“set himself to thinking and planning, and at length l 

6 








| under the right wing. 


within three inches of it. 

“ Now, 
| assembled, “I am about to exhibit to you a discovery 
which is destined to revolutionize the world, immorta- 
steel pens, 


gentlemen,” said the inventor after we had 


| lize my name, and be the death cf Perrian’s 
which, in passing, I will say [ have always found better 
than any other, except a goose quill, the third feather 
Yes, gentlemen, I have’ made a 
discovery and invented an instrument that is going to 


| make me a monument to all posterity, and throughout 


the future ages, as high as Bunker Hill! I call ita 
acoustype, because it is something akin to acoustics. 
If any gentleman can propose a better name, or one 
with a syllable or two more in it, I should prefer it. 


|, Now I will show you my first experiment. 


The ingenious and eloquent inventor then pointing 
| significantly to the white sheet of paper set up before 
the instrument like a target before the muzzle of a gun, 
said— 

“You see there that sheet o’ drawin’ paper. Well, 
now keep your eyes on it while I jist put my mouth to 
the eend. 
comes int’ my head, though it don’t mean nothin’. 

The inventor of the acoustype placed his lips to tue 


I will say something or ‘nother—just what 
,”? 


mouth-piece, and we fixed our eyes upon the paper. 
“Does your anxious mother know you're out,” we 
at Jength heard, after a pause, in a fine squeaking note 
at the extremity of the tube, when instantly the words 
appeared upon the paper in letters a little larger than 
ordinary hand-writing, beautifully written in pink. We 
could not believe our eyes, and went to the paper to 
examine it. We felt the letters, but there was no sub- 
stance tangible, yet they were there as legible as type. 
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While we were expressing our wonder and admiration |} and with admiration of his genius, and each with a piere 
at what we beheld, the gratified inventor unscrewed the || of the Simpkineotyped paper in our pockets. 

nose, and replaced it by one of a larger calibre. He } The next day we paid Mr. Simpkins another yc 
then took his place at the mouth-piece, when we heard | and on examining the acoustype, we discovered q| 







in a little stronger voice than before— way within the orifice an exceedingly fine rage 
“‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” || of the most delicate fibres of floss woven like lace, W, 
Quick as thought, the words were conveyed to the || inquired of Mr. Simpkins its use, when he replied wi 


paper, in, what the writing masters call a half-round | a mysterious look, and a frown of great sagacity on bis 







hand. Other experiments were made by him with all | brows, 

the noses, the longest of which gave the sound out in a} “That is the secret, sir. A tube without that, woul 
deep base, and with an impression in very large letters, || be of no more use than a telescope without lenses.” 
though only two or three words with the large tube || On questioning him more closely, he informed me ths 
screwed on could appear at once within the focus of || when he had looked into the mouth-piece at the hote! 











sound. By moving the acoustype from side to side of | from which the voice had issued, he had discovered 
the paper, while one repeated in the mouth-piece from what is called a “ spider’s curtain,” a filmy web, formed 
memory, a stanza from Longfellow, the whole verse was || across the orifice a few inches within the tube, which, i 
daguerreotyped, (no, Mr. Simpkins must be immor- occurred to him, converged and refracted the voice, and 
talized,) Stmpkineotyped upon the sheet, in a style no 1 acting like the daguerreotype lens upon light, produced 
copperplate could approach. } the extraordinary effect he had witnessed. Guided by 
After we had fully satisfied ourselves that there was || this hint, he had constructed his acoustype with an art: 
no optical illusion in all this, and that what we saw, was, ] ficial lens of floss silk, which had produced precisely the 
Mr. Simpkins, said in answer to one of the gentlemen | \| effect he had anticipated. As it is Mr. Simpkin’s inter 
present, tion shortly to exhibit the wonderful powers of his new! 
“Use? Why, the use of this instrument is plain. I || discovered instrument to an admiring public, we will not 
have already got the patent out for it, and I shall make || further speak of it at this time, trusting every cunow 
others of all sizes, for the use of the community. I shall || person will soon gratify his own vision with its mare: 
be able to afford them from fifty down to five dollars || lous effects. 
each.” In denominating this, our series of sketches “ Daguer 
“ But the use, Mr. Simpkins ?” asked the learned || reotype,”’ we disclaim all intention of new invention, or 0! 
Doctor Starkweather, emphatically. ‘‘ 1 want to know 1 advancing any new discovery to rival either M. Daguern. 
its practical use.” i or the no less to-be-famed Mr. Hezekiah Simpkins. The 
“It,” answered Mr. Simpkins elevating his right hand || inventions of these great men have only given us a bit 
with the palm open and speaking with great dignity, “it | for a title, that may, in some sort, shadow forth rhe 
will be of incalculable use. Do you not see that it does || nature of our contemplated productions. Seated in ot 
away the writing masters’ profession—renders writing cushioned arm-chair, by the window, and looking fort’ 
wholly unnecessary. With a portable acoustype in your | upon the busy world beneath, and around, the impr 
hand, and a sheet of letter paper before you, you have , 1 sions made upon our brain will be reflected to the eve! 
only to speak your thoughts through it and you imprint | and make an impression upon the brains of my readers, 


them upon the paper as fast as you can speak. Think, |! without the intervention of any new discovery. Yet," 
the 




























sir, what an immense value it will be to authors, to public || process may be cadled intellectual Simpkineotype, 
speakers! Yes, sir, a member of Congress can make | | mind of the gentle reader standing in the place of Mr 
his speech and put it upon paper all in the same breath i | Simpkin’s sheet of white paper. And although we ¢ 






} H 


with a little boy before him to on over the leaves.” —_|| not look to immortality for this idea, like this gr" 





“ [tis a sort of daguerreotype,” said Doctor Grossman, | discoverer, we hope to make such pictures of what ¥* 





looking round for applause for this idea. |. see from our window upon your mind, gentle reader 
“Daguerreotype!’’ said Mr. Simpkins, scornfully. \ as shall be permanently fixed there like the ples” 






“Sir, it is as superior to daguerreotype, as that is to || things that live long upon the tablet of memory. 





sign painting.” | 1B 
“ Tt should be called Simpkinstype,” interposed Doctor | 
Grossman, seeing the great inventor was angry, and | i} : 
wishing to mollity him by the compliment. BOOKS 
The result showed his wisdom. Mr. Simpkin’s wrath || Lert us consider how great a commodity of doctrive 
disappeared uader the flattering unction so skilfully ap- | exists in books; how easily, how secretly, how safely 
plied to it, and he answered with one of his benevolent | | they expose the nakedness of human ignorance without 
smiles, blushing modestly, | putting it to shame. These are the masters who I= 
“You do me great honor, gentlemen! But, indeed, | struct us without rods and ferrules, without hard words 
I think Simpkin—or Simpkineotype, would not be a bad | and anger, without clothes or money. If you appros” 
name for it.” | them, they are not asleep; if investigating you i" 
We all agreed that it would be a very good and moat | gate them, they conceal nothing; if you mistake the” 
euphonious name, and then took our leave of the great, they never grumble; if you are ignorant, they canon 
inventor, filled with wonder at what we had witnessed, | laugh at you.—Philobidblion, by Richard de Bury 
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MARY STAR.---PARNASSUS.---ELEGIAC 


———o 


Original. 
MARY STAR 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


’Mip the odorous breath of flowers, 
And Night’s quiet noon above— 

In the shade of forest-bowers, 
Kneeling, told I of my love: 

Spirit-voices fell from far, 

And upon our trysting lonely, 
Looked the eyes of angels only— 
Mary Star. 

Not as evening lights that steal 
One by one through purple skies— 

Didst thou, lovely one, reveal 
Thy rare beauty’s paradise : 

Like the full-orbed moon afar 
Bursting through the cloud-rift hoary, 
Shon’st thou in thy perfect glory— 

Mary Srar. 

Brightly flashed thine eyes on mine— 
Eyes of midnight, dark and deep 

As the cherub-eyes that shine, 

Over childhood’s rosy sleep, 

Ere the curse hath shown its scar: 
And my brain with a strange gladness, 
Thrilled until I felt a madness, 

Mary Srar. 

Thou’st to me a temple shone— 
Where a glorious seraph sung 

Low, sweet ditties all alone, 

O’er a harp for ever strung, 

To some music caught from far: 
Why wast thou to me so tender, 

In thy maiden’s morning splendor, 
Mary Star? 

How my Being’s river roll’d 
Without melody along, 

‘Till the wave-harp, icy-cold, 

Echoed back the spirit-song 

In meny a silver-ringing bar! 
Better had the river darkled 

And with music never sparkled— 

Mary Star. 

Oh, agony! I see those eyes! 
Oh, agony! but not on mine 

Do they with a wild surprize 
Deep and dark and lustrous shine : 

They are bent on one afar. 

Why didst thou in light elysian 
Glitter but a phantom-vision— 
Mary Star? 

Better! better hadst thou died 
While thy heart as yet was young; 

Gone to earth in maiden-pride 
With the harp yet sweetly strung. 

Voices then from Heaven afar, 

Would have whispered—‘‘ Why this weeping ? 
She above thee, waking—sleeping— 
Is an angel-vigil keeping !"— 

Mary Srar. 





} 
} 
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LINES. 


Original. 


PARNASSUS. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 
“THE glory-smitten summits of Parnassus!" 
So Coleridge sings. There was a time indeed, 
When the great mountain of the Muses rose 
Clearing the clouds, and calling to great bards 

To climb her rugged precipices ; then 

They climbed indeed, and from her forked tops, 
Bended the laurel trees, and strip’d them bare. 
The paths to those great summits were well trod 
By Homer and his compeer, and the poets 

Who sip’d with Horace his Falernian wine, 

By Dante and his brothers, and the high race 

Of English poets. Now those mountain peaks 
Condense the mist that the warm sun dissolves 
From briny waters, and send down in dews 
Tearful regrets for solitude, while we 

Who touch the lyre, if haply we have strength 
To climb from sun to sun, and scale those heights, 
Are doomed by lack of time, and the scant means 
Of sustenance, to visit day by day 

Thy holy hill, Parnassus! here and there 

To gather a poor flower about thy base, 

Leaving thy joys untasted, so we bring 

As now a paltry guinea’s worth of verse, 

To patch a magazine. Yet not for this, 

Will any poet mourn, who sees the hand, 

The gentle hand of Providence divine, 

Directing and o’erruling all his works ; 

For Siloa’s brook runs sweeter than the fount— 
That broke beneath the heel of Pegasns, 

And he who cannot climb thy forked brow, 
Parnassus! to bring down thy laurel leaves, 

May still attempt the height where Hermon's dews 
Distil angelic sweets, and well exchange 

The oracle of Delphi for the voice— 

The still, small voice of peace. 


Original. 
ELEGIAC LINES. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


| Ir worthy of the strains co sweetly breathed 


By pure affection—sure a stranger may 
Add one small flower to those already wreathed, 
And here record his tributary lay.— 


But dare I write on tablets now so rich 

With pious breathings, poured from filial hearts, 
Unaided by that inspiration, which 

A knowledge of departed worth imparts. 


That they who knew them best, revered them most, 
Is praise enough for pilgrims of the earth; 

I knew them not, but ’tis my pride and boast 
To know those well who here record their worth. 


To them, I say, mourn not for spirits fled 
To realms of peace, far from this vale of woe, 
They are not here, but risen from the dead,, 
’Tis but their earthly vesture lies below. 
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Thy crystal stream, Croton, how lovely 





it glides, And winds by the cot where contentment re. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
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Diary AND Letrers oF MapaMe D’ArBLay, Parr {ry 
Carey & Hart.—Ina former number of the Companiop, y, 
expressed our opinion of this publication. It remains yp)) 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Evements or Cuemistry; by Robert Kane, M. D.: Harper 


& Brothers.—The science of chemistry, which is undoubtedly | tered. 
one of the most valuable departments of natural philosophy, is 
in this volume treated in the most masterly manner. As a | THE MAN or ForTUNE, AND OTHER TALES : by Mrs. Gor 


Lea & Blanchard.—This indefatigable authoress has presente 
us with two volumes, comprising some of the best sketches 
which have ever come from her pen. Were it not that app. 
rent marks of carelessness frequently impair her style, (at1;). 
| butable, no doubt, to her rapidity of composition,) she woy); 
rank among the first of our living female writers ; as it is, se 
ever displays a profound knowledge of nature, and a high rp. 
gard for the principles of morality, all of her productions hay. 
ing for their aim the inculcation of virtue, and the demolition 


general. principles, particularly applicable to | 
Pharmacy, Medicine and the Useful Arts, it will be found 
Among the most important contents, are the 
general laws of chemical combination, organic chemistry, and 
the relation of chemical action to the functions of organized 
matter, the applications of chemistry to Physiology and to Pa- | 
thology, and a succinct description of the mode of analysis of | 
The process for the prepara- 

and the 


work in its 


invaluable. 


organic and inorganic bodies. 
tions of the various substances is lucidly described, 
wood illustrations of the apparatus employed in the experi- of vice. 


ments of research in the course of lectures, are admirably exe- Our Mess: by Harry Lorrequer; Carey & Hart—Nun. 


| bers seventeen and eighteen of this admirable publication ax 
Its author is one of the most powerful wr. 
ters of the day, and although broad and irresistible humor are 
the predominant features of his writings, yet when he pleases 


cuted. 


Tue Disownep—Deverevx : by the author of Paul Clifford, "°¥ before us. 


Eugene Aram: Harper & Brothers.—These works form Nos, 2 
and 3 of the Library of Select Novels, now issuing at the low 
price of twenty-five cents. Of the merits we need say nothing ; 
they have received the stamp of approbation wherever the 
English language is understood, and should form part of the | 
library of every one who pretends to taste or information. 


to touch the finer chords of the heart, we know of no one who 
can make them thrill so deeply.—Carvill & Co. 


MisceLLanies: by Stephen Collins, M. D.; Carey & Her. 
| A volume of which the author has reason to be proud. The 
style is terse and vigorous, and the subjects on which he bu 
written, such as are interesting to every reader. We were 
' particularly pleased with his dissertation on the character aod 
writings of Charles Lamb. We consider it the best article a 
the volume. The others are of different degrees of excelente, 
| yet none of them beneath mediocrity. 


Natural History—Reptites anp Fisnes: by W. S. U.| 
Ruschenberger, M. D; Turner & Fisher.—This is the fourth 
book of this excellent series of publications, prepared for the 
use of schools and colleges. We have perused all of them with 
profit and pleasure, and can cordially recommend them as 
initiatory studies into the first principles of the science of 


which they treat. 7 
Georce St.Jutian, THE Prince : by Henry Cockton; Cora 


& Hart.—Those who have lingered with delight over the rey 
| productions of this author, will confess on the perusal of ths 
that it equals in all respects its predecessors. Its desiga i 
of a nature to do infinite good to society in exposing the uel 
| rious tricks daily practised upon the credulous by specious 
juni assuming the exterior of gentlemen. It is @ ‘0 


Breakrast Taste Science; by J. H. Wright: Alexander 
V. Blake.—The intention of this work is a praiseworthy one, 
the instruction of youth on the philosophy of common things, 
through the medium of amusement. The author has succeeded 
admirably in his design, and no parent should neglect intro- 
ducing it among the juvenile branches of his family. 


ume, in numberless respects, most applicable to certaia per 
sons and institutions of America, especially as regards th 
baleful species of society, “‘ money lenders,” many of whom, 
in the case of “ The Author's Beauty and the Beast,” “ have 
borrow money in order to advertise money to lend.” We com 





‘Tue Beauties or Vocat Mecopy: by William R. Dempster; | 
Alexander V. Blake.—This is a choice selection of Scottish, 
English and Irish ballads, as sung by Mr. Dempster at his vari- 
ous concerts. They are infinitely superior to the bulk of 
modern compositions, both in poetry and music, numbering 
among their authors the names of Burns, Scott, Hogg, Proc- 
tor, Lever and Moore. 
aud many of the airs are the sweet melodies of Scotland and | 
Ireland, such as Mr. Dempster sings so inimitably well. It is 
a volume suited to please the lovers of natural music, with suf- 
ficient embellishment to aid, yet not destroy 


mend George St. Julian to our readers as one of the most ame 
sing and instructive works of the season. 
The music is by the ablest composers, 


Tue Littce Boy’s anp Grrv’s Lisrary; E. Duange 
—We have received several of these pretty and usel 
volumes, admirably adapted to the instruction of childret 
| They are neatly printed, bound in fancy covers, and embel 
| lished with engravings. Each work is complete in itself, and 
They will be found very approprat 


the original 
melody. The work is printed in beautiful style, and may be 
had at the stores of the music sellers. || may be had separately. 
|| for holiday presents. 
Orsmup’s Triumpn, A Alexander V. Blake.—The | 
object of this drama is a laudable one, the Improvement of 


DRAMA: 


Tue Girt: Cary & Hart.—This beautiful Annual for 8 
‘which is before us, is infinitely superior to its predecessors, ” 
| both its literary and pictorial contents. It is composed ¢#- 
| tirely of “ American manvfacture,” and reflects high credit 08 
the enterprizing publishers. Among the contributors, ¥¢ 0» 
serve the names of Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Seba Smith, Edgar A 
Poe, Alfred B. Street, W. G. Simms, Jolin Laman, and others 
The engravings, beautiful gems of art, are by Cheney, Dodsos 
and Pearce, from paintings by Huntington, Inman, Sully a0¢ 
}others. It is, as yet, the most elegant Annual which has 8? 
peared, and will form a most appropriate present for the # 
| proaching holidays. 


Mankind, showing the triumph of Goodness over Evil, through | 
Temperance, 
the author informs us, * has | 


the principles of Truth, Knowledge, Love, ete. 
“The machinery of his poem, 


been taken principally from the ancient religion of the Per- 


” 


” The diction is tolerably smooth, and occasionally dis- 


sians, 
plays flashes of imagery, 
The poem deserves, and we hope will receive 
a wide circulation. 


betokening a genius of more than 
mediocre order. 


Francis’ IMrroveo ManitroLp Waiter.—We have received 
one of those admirable writers, and having practically tested 
its utility, strongly recommend it to the man of business and | 
others, where duplicates of letters or manuscripts are neces- b the 
sary to be retained. The letter and the copy being executed | reprint of a novel, by this popular authoress, of whie < 
at the same operation, the immense saving of time and expense | English critics speak favorably. We have perused it persis 
is incaleulable, They can be procured of the manufacturer, | hastily, yet enough to convince us that the characters are ns 
Lewis Francis, 8 William street. \| rally drawn, and the interest considerable. 


Tue Expectant: by Ellen Pickering ; Carey & Hart. 
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bv Man 4 SOUL, OR THE INWARD AND THE ExrertMentat Evi- || Vandenhoff, and shall be proud to see him equal, yea, outstrip 
~ cence or Curistianity: by 4. B. Muzzey; Willram Crosby his talented father—but to do this, he must curb his ambition, 
al & Co—lby the Philosophie disputant, this little book perhaps devote himself to study and general practice, acquiring a com- 
sill be regarded as a conclusive triumph of his doctrines over petent knowledge of the smailest minute appertaining to his 
the Christians—a refutation of an oft repeated argument, yet profession, and not like too many would be stars of the present 
Gore carrying With it no stronger evidences of the Christian Religion day, with some half dozen of characters for theatrical capital, 
sented than which have heretofore been a thonsand times advanced by walk through the world, inflicting disappointment on themselves 
etches ts disciples ; yet so incontrovertible are these evidences, so and the public. At the close of Mr. Vandenhotf's engagement, 
appe- simply beautiful and true, that any rational or thinking indi- | Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, of the London theatres, presented their 
attri. vidual must willingly confess “ there is but one only true and Claims for public consideration, which, we are happy to say, 
Would real God,” and whatever sophist or sage may declare, that only Were crow ned with universal approval. The lady is beautiful 
is, she true happiness is to be found in a firm reliance on Him inwhom = 10 face and handsome in person, with the deportment and man- 
igh re- “there is no night, but one eternal sun of purity and bliss.” ners ofa gentlewoman. Her opening character was Lady Teazle, 
ns hay- Let no family be without this invaluable little volume—its con- which she played in anarch and spirited manner. She has since 
wolition tents are priceless. appeared in various characters, and won for herself the favor 
: . ; of her audience. Mr. Brougham possesses a rich brogue and an 
THE Rost a ee? edited by Miss +. C. Edgarton; A. exuberance of spirits, great humor and quite original in his 
—Nun- Tompkins.—This delightful Annual for 1843, is already before style of acting. Both promise to prove valuable acquisitions to 
tion are the public. The contents are principally from the pens of | tne theatre. 
ful wri. female writers, among whom, we recognize the names of Mrs. 
mor are Broughton, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Sawyer, and the accomplished Bowery.—The celebrated Mademoiselle Celeste having re- 
pleases editress herself, all of whom have contributed papers of great turned from Europe, has been playing a brilliant engagement 
one whe nerit. Among the gentlemen writers, Mr. Horace fireeley con- at this theatre, the elite and fashion of the city nightly 
tributes an able and instructive paper on his favorite theme, the filling the house. She appears to have improved greatly 
system of Association, or sharehold property. J.G.Adams and __ in her profession since last among us, and to her pantomimic 
& Hort. £.H. Chapin have also each written well. The Poet's Mission, | and dancing performances, she has now added the character 
a. The by the latter, is nobly conceived and eloquently expressed. The of speaking artist. Amoug the many new pieces in which 
h he har mechanical portion of the volume is as perfect as taste and in- she has appeared, we may particularly instance one enti- 
Ve were geouity can make it—altogether forming one of the most ap- | tled “Marie Ducange.” It is of a domestic character, afford- 
eter avd propriate gifts which can be made to young or old at the ap-, ing a full display of the finer feelings—the deep and abiding 
article ia proaching season of festivity. constancy of woman through every trial of the heart—a char- 
cellenee, : acter such as Miss Tree or Mrs. Shaw would inimitably 
< a ; pourtray. In saying this, however, we do not mean to imply 
THEATRICALS. || that Celeste is incompetent to its personation; on the contra- 
n; Cora Park.—The appearance of Mr. George Vandenhoff, created | ry, we were surprized with her delineation, and consider she ° 
r the ract considerable excitement among the frequenters of the Park, fully substantiated her claims to the profession of actress. It 
al of this from the performances of his father being yet green in their is a performance of great ability, and won the strongest testi- 
design 8 memories, as well as a desire to see if the mantle of the parent monies of its excellence in the tears and silent admiration of her 
the uel had fallen upon the son. The part selected for his debit, was audience. Another, entitled “ Foreign Affairs,” founded upon 
specious Hamlet, the most difficult in the whole range of the drama, and the early days of Richelieu, was produced ina style of magnifi- 
is a Vor the most unfavorable for a new candidate for ecenic honors, || °e®¢® hitherto unsurpassed in this country. The plot is some- 
rtaio per comparisons being always drawn between the past great | what incongruous, but the grotesque situations, the wit and the 
rards thi! Hamlets and the new representatives. The Hamlet of Mr. | language, render it one of the most sparkling affairs we have 
whom, % Vendenhoff is not a great performance. There are at this day | for many a day witnessed. Celeste sustained the young cava- 
have fe uaay stock actors in America who can pourtray it infinitely lier with great vivacity and archness, forming a striking con- 
We com biter, It was merely a respectable performance—what might trast to her acting in Marie Ducange. We do not wonder that 
most ail: have been expected from a gentleman of taste and education. weed ee ee Cee eee ee seamen 
His figure is good—his features well modelled and expressive, in theatrical phraseology, that for one whole season this 
— «od his voice of a rich quality and considerable compass ; many | — attracted full aud yp antipe. audiences. Her versa- 
od wl _ tones (and those the worst,) reminding us of his father’s. ageing — ese — — agp ~ — 
| st roughout the whole of the tragedy he surprized us with | ~ tll j - . eo 
i ° display of originality, but quietly and sensibly delivered the Se iat = prance oe a —zs 
esto +. and walked the stage like a tolerable artist. The great , Ke a ne me es “ys ae “ys 7 , ad 
: : fult in bis performance, we consider to be a want of intensity, ladies and ge ntlemen who eupporte d her, a quittec themselves 
ppropriaie tn identification of the actor with the character, without which ||” the most creditable and efficient manner. Never have we 
wality, no actor can ever enlist the dullons of his auditors, | beheld a drama whore the costume was so correctly ad- 
1 for 148 His representations of Leon and Virginius, exhibited more | bored ye thadigrepluasagiit ane SPE. 50 COE 
ecessors, 12 originality and genius, and but for a lack of physical power tically given ; it was as perfect as liberality and good taste 
nposed eo: tnd nobleness of deportment, the latter would have been could rounder os aut gaipete Ce aignent ereats on tha wapEAEP- 
a credit o ‘very meritorious performance. In the fourth and fifth acts ment. The W orld of Dreams is the third of Celeste’s new 
ors, we oF ‘convinced us that he possessed the genuine materials for his wei" uni gen Seeae sparen, at — rime 
h, Edgar A Profession, and as time and experience can only bring those i ically equal to either ef the others. It however affords ample 
and others "0 proper action, we would candidly advise him to undergo a — fer the abilities ef the actrees, and is an especial favorite 
rey, Dodsot Rerough Provincial novitiate before he ventures to lay claim anaes a pa. ge miUSY Spee. Rek.on, LEE ae 
n, Sully 90° tbe appeliation of star. A destructive system to the interests ams» Guasher ate, . hig: ene nee ererveng tp 4 
ich has 8° : the drama of late years has sprung up in Europe—the chil- |) meet ie Amscien. Se, qgpaen Ce: Ore A a on 
“for the rea and protiges of eminent performers at once assuming will probably be the last opportunity our citizens will ever 
be highest position on the stage, forgetting that genius is /have of witnessing the extraordinary performances of this 
- hereditary, and that especially in the dramatic world | eiiied and qnequeties erties. 
& Hart-4 ~ severest study is requisite for the noblest minds to|} Cuarnam.—Owing to the performances of Celeste, at the 
f which - a “eat excellence. Many an artist of real talent is thus || Bowery, there was a little falling off at this theatre in the num- 
it somew™™ HE '*vented from rising to eminence in his profession, private |, bers of the audience. To counteract which opposition, the 
srs are nai BR fuence trampling down all before it, and sapping the founda- || manager engaged Madame Lecompte, and the celebrated Mr. *) 


bon of , . . : 5 ass 
or the stage. We entertain the best of feelings for Mr. ' Sinclair. The movement was a judicious one. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Otymrrc.—Mr. Mitchell continues in his path of popularity || Most of the public buildings, hotels, theatres and Places of 
and profit, bad times and “the thousand ills theatricals are amusement, were tastefully decorated with banners, PaiDtings 
heir to,” little affecting him. The performances are of the garlands, and other appropriate devices, and in the ever - 
same piquant and airy quality for which his theatre has been | several of these were illuminated. Upwards of two hundred 
celebrated since its commencement. ‘They are ever marked | different bodies, civil and military, formed the Procession, 
by good taste, talent and correctness, deserving of all the suc- among them deputations from Brooklyn, Jersey City, News, 
cess they receive. Amilie has proved a great hit. and Philadelphia. The utmost decorum prevailed throu). 
out the day, and not a symptom of inebriety was observable 
all looked happy and prosperous, while the Almighty seem 

EDITORS’ TABLE. | to hallow the undertaking, for a more propitious day pew; 
smiled from the heavens. Well may New York be proud of this 

Wirth bright prospects and a determination to continue the | glorious structure, for all others of a similar character shrink 
“Companion” in its career of popularity and excellence, we | into insignificance when placed in comparison beside it; yj 
commence with this number our eighteenth volume, being a fair | when it is remembered that its completion has been effected i» 
specimen of both its literary and pictorial character. Since the | the midst of our great commercial distresses, it is an incontro- 
commencement of our last volume, we have added considerably || vertible proof that our national character is of that indomitable 
to our list of contributors, numbering some of the first peri- | spirit of enterprize and industry, which will enable us to pass 
odical writers of our country, and are now in treaty with others | through the furnace unscathed, and America take its stad 
of acknowledged celebrity. Our readers will be pleazed to per- | the foremost, among the nations of the earth. 
ceive a new contributor to our columns—Lieut. G. W. Patten, 
favorably known for his poetical abilities, and from whom, in 
future, we may expect other communications. To unknown 
American genius, we freely open our columns, and shall ever 
be happy to foster and introduce it to public attention; as 
from the commencement of our publication, it has ever 
been our aim to render it intrinsically American, in giving 
prefereuce to our native writers, where talent truly existed. 
With regard to the spirit of our critical remarks, if they are | 
occasionally severe, they are at least honest and impartial,—no 
private feeling or influence governing our opinions ; while the 
character of the work 1s such that the most fastidious may pe- 


————————— = 


De Becnis.—We attended the concert of this gentleman, 
lately given at the Apollo rooms, in which he was assisted by 
Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Bailey, Herr Appelles, Messrs. Seguin ani 
Plumer. The various pieces were executed in a style of 
excellence that gave entire satisfaction to a well filled room, 
Of Herr Appelles, we can say that he is a perfect master of the 
clarionet, and elicited the warmest approbation. A Madane 
Malone made her debit béfore a New-York public with tolen- 
ble success. She possesses a good voice, but appeared to suffer 
from the terror of a first appearance. We must hear moreo! 
her before we venture to pass our critical decision. 


ruse its pages without the slightest fear of meeting with a word 
or allusion, subversive to the interests of morality or religion. ' 
We would, therefore, remind those persons wishing to become 
subscribers, that the present is the proper time, being the com- 
mencement of awew volume. 

In the progress of the Ladies’ Companion, we look for, and 
expect the attacks of that literary hedge-hog, Park Benjamin. 
The public, we are confident, will appreciate our motives for 
excluding from our pages the insipid and oft revamped lucu- 
brations of a man who is devoid of the first attributes of a gen- 
tleman, and whose sole aim is to extort from those to whom he is 
unknown. Fortunately for our readers, our pages will never || 
again be sullied with the productions of such a pretender to || 
literary fame ()!!!) He has, at last, doffed the mask of hypo- Dempster's Sorrees.—This charming vocalist has be 
erisy, and we vow grant him the privilege of exclaiming—*I'm | giving his musical soirees in various sections of the city a" 
perfect in form" —as the monkey surmised, when he viewed his | Brooklyn, so a8 to accommodate his numerous admirers whe" 
own hideous figure in the glass. distance might prevent from attending them at the Society Ha! 
We rejoice to learn they have proved eminently successful, 
and that it is his intention to continue them throughout 
| winter. One great beauty about Mr. Dempster, is his per 


New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of sever 
new pieces of music from Hewitt & Co., published in the uss 
style of excellence for which this establishment is well know 
|| Among them we find La Belle Creole, a ballad by Joho H. 
| Hewitt, the music by John Willis. Six beautiful ballads take 

from the Songs of Erin, composed and arranged by F. }. 
| Crouch, entitled Minona Ashture, Eveleen O' Moore, Katty 0- 

Lynch, Noreen, The Sunny Days of Old, and The Bride ¢ 
| Athlene, the poetry by Mrs. Crawford and Desmond Rys, 
Esq. We have also received from Atwill The Pretty Flo 
Girl, composed by Signior De Begnis, which is a composite 
reflecting great credit upon its author. 


Tue Croron Cecesration.—A more beautiful and exciting 
spectacle was never witnessed in old Gotham, than on the oc- 
easion of the introductiou of the Croton water into ovr city, on ||”. vt ; of 
the 14th ultimo, one of the greatest blessings a benignant Pro- simplicity of style, destitute of all unnecessary and ops 
vidence ever bestowed upon a people. With the dawn, the | ornament, while the themes of his ballads generally rh 
| some moral or religious sentiment, so that the most fastidious 


firing of cannon, ringing of bells, and other congratulatory rt eee bp 
“|| are as much gratified as the individual who attends merely ™ 


demonstrations commenced, and were continued as the various 

military and civic bodies assembled on the Battery. Shortly - berecnes 
after ten, A. M., the procession began to move, forming a line || Fasnions ror Novemcer.—Walking Dress.—A pelisse of 
of nearly six miles, and occupying two hours and twenty |) silk to the neck—body tight—sleeves tolerably full,—tight # 
minutes before it reached the Park. There, a platform had | wrist—skirt full—a mantelet or cape of the same material 
been erected, from which Samuel Stevens, Esq., President of | the pelisse. The bonnet of silk very open in front, with 
the Board of Commissioners, delivered an eloquent speech de- | crown, and mounted with a drooping ostrich feather, or trim@e 
scriptive of the great undertaking from its commencement to | with rich lace and flowers. Hair in ringlets. 

its completion, and to which J. L. Lawrence, Esq., President | Evening Dress.—White or fancy colored silk dress—shi"' 
of the Croton aqueduct board replied. An ode written for the | full, over which is worn another of lace, but somewhat short’ 
occasion by George P. Morris, Esq., was then sung by the New || —waist rather short, body tight and low on the shoulde” 
York Sacred Music Society, which closed the proceedings of | numerous small plaits running across the breast—sleeves ¥*" 
the day. It is impossible to convey the least adequate idea of | tight and coming only half down to the elbow. Hair braided * 
the number of human beings congregated on this occasion both | front, with a few ringlets on each side of the face, and gathere 
as spectators and actors in the celebration, but if we may | full on the top and ornamented with flowers. 

hazard a conjecture, we should think it could not have been less Promenade Dress.—Robe of silk—skirt full, body toler! 
than 180,000, The streets through which the procession passed, | high—mantilla or cape of lace—bonnet open if front # 
were crowded, and every window, balcony and roof, display- || decorated with feathers—hair plainly perted on the brow-*° 
ed its groups of beautiful females and admiring spectators. |! ringlets. 
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